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General George Wa&hingtort. 






DC the history of Man, we contemplate With parti - 
cttlar satisfaction, those legislator*, heroes, and pftilos- \ 
ophers, whose wisdom, vatoer, and virtue have contri* . '. 
bated to the happ iness of the human species — We trace 
the luminous progress of those excellent beings with 
secret complacency ; our emulation is roused, while we 
behold them steadily pursue the path of rectitude, in 
defiance of every obstruction ; we rejoice that we were 
of the same species, and thus, Self lore becomes the 
h«ftd«rhaid of Virtue. 

The authentic pages of Biography unite the most 
grateful amusement with instruction. — Truth supports ' 
the dignity of the historic Muse who will not admit of 




ing<f[U*litie*.--»In short, she gives a faithful and lively 
portrait of the man, investigates the latent motives of 
bis actions, and celebrates those Virtues which h*ve 
relsed him to an enviable preeminence above Kiscon- 
temporaries. ,.<■■-, 

We sympathise in the sufferings, and participate the 
triumphs of those illustriou* man who stand 

* " Majestic 'mid the monuments of Time i" 
end the approbation of excellence in others, naturally 
• |eads the mind to imitate the object of its Adoration. 
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Among thos* pitriots tfho late' ft cttim td dor *en< j 

ration, George Washington appears in .a conspicuor ^ 
place in the -first rank. The ancestors of this extra' 
dinary man, in the year 1657, emigrated from En£* 
to America, and settled in the colony of Virginia j here,, 
by unremitting industry, they became opulent and. res* 
pectable, ami gave their ntfme to the parish of Wash* 
ington, in Westmoreland county.— George Washing- 
ton, the hero of the -following history, was the fruit of a , 
Second marriage,and was born in the settlement of Cho- 
tanfc, in the above-mentioned county, on the lith of 
-Fehratfry,' (O. S.) 1732. 

The estensive settlement of Chotank was originally 
purchased by the Washington family ; the extreme fer- 
tility of the soil induced those settlers to cultivate to. 
bacco in several plantations ; for this purpose they pur* 
chased a number of negro slaves, and, consequently 
population was rapidly increased. At the time our hero, 
was bom, all the planters throughout this extensive, 
settlement were his relations— hence, his youthful 
years glided away in all the pleading gaiety of social 
friendship. He received a private education, and was 
initiated in the elements of Religion, Morality, and, 
Science by a private tutor » and, from the tenor of hid 
actions it is manifest, that uncommon paias were taken, 
to cherish the best propensities of human nature in his / 
heart: 

In the 10th year of his age, he had the misfortune to 
lose an excellent father, who died in 3742, and the pa- . 
trlmonUl estate devolved to an eider brother—This 
young gentlemati had been in officer, in Colonial troops 
sent ia an expedition agtinst Carthagena, On his re- 
turn he catted the family mansion Mount Vernon, in ho- 
nour of the British Admir*!, and destined his brother 
George to serve in the navy. 

Accordingly, in his 15th yeju*, oar hero Was entered \ 
is a" midshipman* on board a British frigate* stationed ' 

j 
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on the coast of \1fgijiijhr He prepared to embark, with 
all the alacrity ofyoptb ; but his nautical career was stop* 
ped "hy the interposition of maternal love, Kver pbeai- 
eftt to an affectionate mother* young Washington relin- 
quished hi9 desire of going to sea ;' the energies' of hU 
miad were to be everted on a more stable element, 
, As hi* patrimonial estate was by no means consider** 
1>iey his youth was employed in useful industry ; and in 
the practice of his profession as a surveyor, he had an 
opportunity of acquiring that information respecting va- 
cant lands, and of forming those opinions concerning* 
their future value, which, afterwards, greatly contribuU 
ed to the increase of his private tort^me. 

The first proo,f that he pave of hii propensity to arms 
Was in the year 1751, when the office of Adjutant-Gen- 
jftratofthe Virginia militia became vacant by the death 
of his brother, and Mount Vernon, together with a large, 
estate, came into hy» possession. At this time, the ex- 
tensive population of the colony made it expedient to 
form tj^e.miUt£a corps into three divisions, and Wash- 
ington, in his 20th year, was appointed M^jor, He 
attended to his duty, Its an officer, with exemplary pro, 
priety andvigilance— was «ndof*tigable in the dicipline 
of the, troops-~snd generally beloved, both by his bro- 
ther officers and the private men, for his mildness and 
generosity. 

■:|n the ye.ar 17o3, the incroaebments of the French 
Upon the wes^erp boundaries of the British Colonies, 
excited a general. alarm in Virginia, insomuch that Go-, 
vernor 2)inwiddie,deputed Washington to ascertain the 
truth of those rumours :"he was also empowered to en- 
\&t into a treaty with the Indians, and remonstrate with 
the French upon their proceedings. On his arrival at 
thf back settlements, he found the Colonists in ,a very 
tjnnleasant situation, from the depredations of the In- 
dians, who. wer^e incefcsatitly instigated* by the French to 
th* commission of pew aggression*. He found tb at the 
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French themsrlvee had also committed severs! outrages 
against the defenceless settlers ; nay, that they ha<< pro- 
ceeded so far us to establish posts within the l>ouniUri<-s • 
of Virginia. Washington strong remonstrated against 
those acts of hostility, and warned the French to de- 
sist from the incursions* On his return, . his report to 
the Govemour was published, tod it evinced that he 
performed this honourable mission with great prudence 
The repeated inroads of the French and indies on 
the frontiers of Virginia, made it necessary to increase 
the military establishment j and early in the spring of 
1754, a n*:w regiment was raised, of which Professor 
Fry, of the college was appointed Col. and T^ashingtOTi 
lieutenant-colonel. Mr. Fry died soon after the regi- 
ment was embodied, and was jraceeded by our hero r 
who paid unremitting attention to the discipline of this 
new corps. He established magazines of provision anrl 
ammunition, and opened the roads to the frontiers in 
order to preoccupy an important post *t die confluence 
of the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers. His regi- 
ment was to have been reinforced by a detachment from 
the southern colonies, and a corps of provincials froth 
North Carolina and Maryland ; but impelled by the ur- 
gency of the occasion, he advanced without the expect- 
ed succours in the month of - Affay. The troops proceed- 
ed by forced marches towards the defile, and their com- 
mander dispatched two scouts to reconnoitre t but 
tfeough his rapid march was facilitated bv the fine 
weather, yet, when he ascended the Laurel Hills, fifty 
miles distant from the place of destination, he ;was 
me* by his scouts who returned with intelligence, that 
the enemy were in possession of the post, bad built 
a fort, and stationed a large garrison there- Washing. 
ton now held a council of war with the other officers, 
but while they were deliberating a detatchmentofthe 
French came in sight, and obliged them to retreat to 
a savanna called the Green Meadows. 
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The fortitude of Washington Vu put to the seter* 
test on this occasion, he retired with the troops to an 
Eminence in the savaflna, ahput noon began to erect 
• small fortification. He called his temporary defence 
Fort Kecessity, and encouraged the regiment noth by 
: his voice and example, to raise a redoubt on which they 
'planted two field pieces. They surrounded the camp 
with an intrenchment in which they toiled with unre- 
mitting exertions during the subsequent night. Thus 
fortified, they prepared to resist the meditated attack 
of the enemy ; and about sunrise, on the following morn* 
ing, were joined by Capt. M* Kay, with a company of 
* regulars. The little army amounted to about 40Q men. 
} On the approach of the advanced guard of the French , 
the Americans sallied forth, attacked and defeated 
them ; but the main body of the enemy, amounting to 
1500 men. compelled them to retire to the intrench- 
m -nta. The camp was now closely invested, and the 
' Americans suffered severely from the grape shot of the 
enemy, and .the Indian riflemen. Washington how- 
ever, defended the works with such' skill and bravery, 
that the besiegers were unable to force the intrench* 
ments. At length after a conflict of ten hours, in 
which 150 of the Americans were kitted and woundedt 
they were obliged to capitulate. They were permit* 
ed to march out with the honours of war, and lay down 
their arms front of the French lines i but they were af- 
terwards plundered by hostile Indians, during their 
return to Virginia. ' 

This defeat excited a strong emotion of sorrow in 
the breasts of their countrymen ; and tho- several per- 
sons censured^ the precipitance of Washington in this 
avfTkir, yet the general conviction of his integrity, pre- 
vented those murmurs from doing him any injury. In* 
! deed, his conduct was liable to censure ; he ought to 
\ have waited for the necessary reinforcements, a junc- 
r tion with whom would probably hava£crowncd hi* en- 
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Qientsoi^d tluelr. vkt6ry over the troops commanded fey 
\Va*hingtoo,.and tint they had erected * fort at anad-. 
Vantageou* port, when it had been his determination to 
secure. They named this £>* t*et-s Do Quesne, in which 
%hey stationed a stong garrison well provided with 
Bailitary arp e*. Those hostile measures on the fnrtot 
jfcajiQe^ejratedttUe indignation of the English Govern* 
jnent >5 and orders issued to malfe jgenera} reprisal* in 
Europ? a^ America. 

In the year .1755, General Braddoek was sent to A* 
in eric a, at the head of two veteran regiments^f com. Ire. 
land, to reduce the forts on the Ohio. On his arrival, 
be was joined by the independent and proyine.al corps 
of America : but when tlie array was ready to march 
against the enemy, the want of waggons for the con* 
reyaace of stores, had almost proved an insurmouat* 
able obstacle to the expedition. In this emergency a 
patriotic American stepped forward and removed the 
difficulty r tbU*waa the celebrated Benjamin Franklin* 
whose extraordinary talents had already contributed to 
the diffusion of knowledge and happiness. This benign 
philoaopher exerted bis jn^uence go effectually with 
his countrymen, that in a stiort time, he collected 150 
waggons, which proved an ample supply for the army. 
Xs in consequence of a military regulation, *' no offi- 
per who did »;>t derive his commission from the King 
£ot*M command one who did/' Washington resigned ; 
hot strongly attached to a military life, emulous to de- 
fend hit country with distinguished zeal, he voluntarily 
ferved under Gen. Bradock as an extra aid.decampi 
That General marched agaiMst Fort Du Quesne ; . 
hut aoon after ^e crossed lite river MonongabaU, the 
van division of bis army wm attached by an ambuscade 
pf French and Indians, and totally defeated. Th-s 
thickness of the woods prevented both the European 
stud provincial troops from being able to defend them- 
aeivea with effect ; they, could neither keep tfieirrjuik*, 
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Soon after this transaction, the regulation of rank, 
whjch had justly been considered as a grievance by the 
colonial officers, was thanked in consequence cf Ik 
spirited remonstrance of Washington ; and the Govern* 
or of Virginia rewarded this brave officer with the com- 
r roand of all the troops of tint colony. The natural energy 
| of his mind was now called into action; and his thoughts 
». were continually employed in forming newphnsfor the 
\ protection of the frontiers. 

We may form some idea of hi$ increasing popularity, 
and the high estimation in which he was held by h«r 
( countrymen, from the following curious prcdrction.lt 
l was published in the notes of a sermon preached by the 
j ltey. Samuel Davie*} on tfte 17th of August, 1755, to 
i Chpt. Overton's independant company of Volunteers,' 
I raided in Hanover county Virginia. "As a remarkable 
L instance of patriotism^ I may point out that hemic youth 
i Col. Washington, whom I cannot but hope Providence has 
[ hitherto preserved in so signal a noanntr, for some idsv 
\ portant service to his country.*' What renders this 
i prophecy the more worthy of no* ice, is its having been 
L delivered twenty years prior to the commencement 
1 of the war, which terminated in American Indepen-^ 
[ dence. * 

[ h\ the year 1753, Washington commanded the van: 
* brigade of the army under Geo. Forbes, ami distinguish-/ 
» ed himself by the capture of Fort du Qnesne. During 
I (ids successful campaign, he acquired a knowledge of 
■ tactics." Ilis frequent skirmishes with the French and? 
[ Indians, in the woody regions along the frontiers taught 
[. hi m vigiUncs and circumspection, and roused that spirit 
of enterprise, which is ever ready tp sieze the crisis 
, that leads to victory. The troops under his command. 
} were gradually inured in that most .difficult kind of 
;.-, warfare called bush -fighting, while the activity oftb«* 
} French and ferocity of the Indians were overcome by 
his superiour valour. After the enenty had been defeat. 
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ed in several battles, aili* compiled tn retreat far he* 1 
yofid the Colonial boundaries, General Forbes left a auf- j 
lioient garrison in thedHFerent forts which he had cap- ] 
£Wed along the banks of the Ohio, and returned with the 
-tray into winter quarter*. ' j 

.(■■In the coarse of this, decisive campaign, which res* J 
tored the tranquillity and security of the middle colo- 1 
Ties, Washington had suffered many hardships which im- \ 
•paired his he*Hh. He was afflicted with an inveterate put, 
moo try complaint and extremely debilitated, insomuch 
that in the year of fS9 9 he resigned his commission and 
retired to Mount Vernon. The Virginia line express- 
ed their high sense of his merit, by an affectionate ad- 
dresa on this occasion ; and his answer was marked with 
Ahat modesty ami magnanimity which Were the promi- 
Aeottraitrof his mind :> 

> By a doe attention to regimen, in the quiet bowers 
0f Mount Vernon, he gradually recovered from his in- 
tftsnotition, But, as during the tedious period of his 
SjOttvalescenerthe $ritkh arms had been victorious, hie 
•6u;,t*y had no satire occasion for the exertion of his 
military talents. la 1761, he married a young widow, 
Wfcose maiden name w a* Dsndridge. She was descended 
frma nc potable- family , and two of her brothers were 
officers in the British navy. This lady was the widow 
ef Colonel Cnstlft, who had left her sole executrix to 
bid > extensive, possessions, end guardian to his two 
children. The nnioti of Washington With thkbaecom- 
jtfished woman was, productive of their mutual felicity;, 
sjod a* he incessantly pursued agricultural improve, 
mentis, bis taste embellished and enriched the fertile 
fields around Mount Vernon. Meanwhile' he was ap- 
pointed a magistrate, a member of the assembly of the 
state and a judge of the court. These honourable 
•vocations kept the powers of bis mind in a state of 
activity t nie attended to his civil duties with exempla- 
ry propriety, and gave a covincing proof, that the ?ia- 
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jdtcityftf the. Parmer i» hpmogeneal with the,dignified 
yfcwsofthe Senator. 

But the time approached, in which Washington was 
to relinquish those honourable civil avocations, and one 
Of the moat remarkable evens recprded in history 
obliged him to act a conspicuous part on the gnat 
theatre of the world. The American Revolution ori- 
ginated in the errors of a fr w British politicians, and the 
joint exertions of a number of public spirited men among* 
Che Colonist*, who incited their country -pi en to resist 
parliamentary taxation. 

- lirmarch 1765, a bill passed in the British Parliament, 
laying heavy duties on all articles imported into the 
Colonies from the 1'rench and other islands in the West* 
Indies, and ordering these duties to be paid in specie 
into the Exchequer of Great Britain. In the same ses- 
sion, another bill was formed, to restrain t|ie currency 
of paper-money in the Colonies. 

These acta excited the surprize and displeasure' of 
the North Americans. They sent warm tjid energetic 
remonstrances to the Mother-country, and laid every 
argument before the Ministry that ingenuity could 
suggest, but in vain. As tht y had hitherto furnished 
their contingent in men and money, by the authority of 
their Representatives in the Colonial Assemblies, they 
asserted, that, not being represented in the British 
Parliament, U could have no right to tax theufi. —Find- 
ing, however, that all their arguments were ineffectual 
to remove their grievances, they formed associations 
to prevent the use of British manufactures, till they 
should obtain redress. 

The animosity of the Colonists was farther increased, 
by the advice which they received, the British Ministry 
had it in contemplation to establish stamp-duties in 
America, similar to those in Great Britain. 

Ijbe General Assembly of Virginia, was the first 
Uu»t openly And formally declared against the sight of 
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faife, and recommended eoereive measures, in order 
I to secure the obedience of the province. These letters 
\ fell into the hands of I>K Franklin, Aftentof the prov« 
: vince, who transmitted them to lesion. The Assem'- 
\ \Ay passed* petit$ nn %* his M«jesi y, by a large majority, . 
t In which they declared their Governor and Lieutenant- 
j Governor enemies to the Colonies, and prayed for their 
I 'dismission from office. This petition was not only re- 
i jectcd, B«t declared to he groundless and scandalous. 
About this time, Dr/ Franklin was dismissed fronl 
'■ the office of if *poty ' Pbstmaster-peneral of America j 
which lie held under the Grown. But it was not mere- 
■ r ly by hisjr&nsmissr.m of the Utters above -mentioned 
I that he had offended the £i*Hi*h ministry ; he had wfH> 
| ten two pieces in favour 'of America, which excited the 
•public attention on* both " sides of the Atlantic. The! 
f". one was entitled, f " An Edict from tins King of Prussia 
{ f o- taxing the inhabit ants of Great Bntaiiv,i»s decendant* 
of emigrants from his do<Mni >us ;" and the other, *' 
\ H'des for reducing u £reat Empire to a small one.'* 
*. Tiv/se essays were h^h written with his peculiar sim- 
plicity of style, ani abounded with the most poignant 
; satire. 

The disputes between Great li; itn'm and her Colonies 
had now existed above ten years; with intervals of tran- 
quillity. The. rewrvati #»i iif .the duty on tea, the sta- 
tioning a standing army in Massachusetts, the cohtinu- 
• »nce of a Board of 0>m m i ss i on e rs i n Boston , and the ap^ 
pointing the G:wer«ors *nd Judges of the province, in-, 
dependent of the people, were the causes of that irrita- 
tion which pervaded A\ ranks of the community. 
; In the year lf73 the American controversy was re* 
commenced, in conr eqnence of tea being sent to the 
Colonies by theE<st India Company. The Americans 
now perceived th*t the t»x was likely to be enforced, 
\ atid were determined to oppose the revenue system of 
the British Parliament. They considered this attempt 
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tors of a civil war. In February, 1775 the Provincial 
^Congress of Massachusetts met at Cambridge. Several 
IteHitary institution!! fx>r the prot^rctkm of the province 
were enacted j among the remarkable of which was the 
mioute men. A number of the most active and expert 
?of the Nefa England na»Ktia wctqp selected, who were 
Obliged to hold themselves in readiness to obey the 
first summons of their officers i and indeed their subse- 
quent vigilance and intrepidity, folly entitled them to 
|ue above mentioned appellation. 
\ We pass over the battles of Lexington and Banker's* 
&HI and come to {fee subject of our present memoir. 
Washington who Was a delegate to Congress, from Vir- 
ginia, was by their unanimous vote, appointed General 
in chief of all the American forces. They also voted 
Trim as ample a salary as waa in their power to bestow- 
but he generously declined all pecuniary emoluments.— 
|His reply to the President of Congress, on his nomina- 
tion to the supreme command of the army, was in the 
following words ; 

"Mr. Prbsxdbmt, ~ 

"Though I am truely sensible of the high honour 
done me in this appointment, yet I feel great distress 
from a consciousness that my abilities and military ex- 
perience may not be equal to the extensive and impor- 
tant trust t however as the Congress desire it, I will en- 
ter upon the momentous duty, and exert every power I 
possess in tbor service, and for support of the glorious 
cause. I beg they will accept my most cordial thanks 
for this distinguished testimony of their approba- 
tion. 

"But lest some unlucky . event should happen unfa- 
vourable to my reputation, I beg it may be remember- 
ed by every gentlemanin the room, that I this day de- 
chre, with the utmost sincerity, t do not think myself 
equal to the command I am honored witfr. - - 

HA* tomy pay, I beg leave to assure the Congress, 
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Pfoip«ftt«Hill» and Roxbary, with a coramu*utatiaa> by \ 
small posts, over an extent of ten miles. At the pro- J 
vtnciai soldiers had repaired to the camp in their ordi*j 
nary clothing, the hunting shirt was adopted fbrtke 
sake of uniformity. Washington found a Urge bod; of 
men, iaditferenUy disciiiHiied, and but hadty\ provided 
with arms awl ammunition. Besides, they had neither 
engineers* nor sufn< tent tools for the e ret lion of fortifi- 
cations. He also found uncommon difficulties in the 
organization of his army. , E:Herpri*ing leaders had 
distinguished themselves at the commencement of hos- 
tilities, and their followers^ iVom attachment, were not 
willing to be commanded by officers who, tho' appoint- 
ed by Congress, were str&ngerfr to them; To subject 
the/licentiousness of freemen to the controul of military 
discipline, was both an arduous and delicate task. How- 
ever, the genius of Washington triumphed over all 
difficulties. In his letter to Congress, after he had re- 
viewed the troops, he says, *' I find here m&teri . la f» 
an army~-able bodied men, of undoubted courage, and 
zealou* in the cause, la the same letter, he complain*, 
of the want of ammunition, camp-equipage, and many 
other requisites of an army. 

Washington, at the head of his troops* published a 
declaration, previously drawn up by Congress* expres* 
aive of tHeir motives for taking up arms. It wag written 
in energetic language, and contained the following re* 
tiiarkable psssagea t 

•« Were it possible for men, who exercise their tea* 
ton, to believe that the Divine Author of our existence 
intended* part of the human race to hold an absolute 
property in, and unbounded power over others* marked ■ 
out by his infinite goodness and wisdom aa the objects \ 
of a legal domination, never rightfully resistant, how- : 
ever severe and oppressive, the inhabhans of these Oh 
lonies might, at least, require from the Parliament ct . 
&reat Britain some evidence, that this dreadful suthori- ' 
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vet themlttfr been granted to that body. Bit • re- 
.* ?|ice for our great Creator, principles of humanity, 
• v ihe dictates ot common sense, must convince all , . 
c ie who reflect upon this subject, that government 
v - instituted to promote the welfare of mankind* 
**»'! ought to be administered for the attainment of that 

' The Legislature of Great Britain, however, stimu- 

1 1 ed by an inordinate passion for power, not only unjus* 
" i i "■ **ble, but which they know to be peculiarly reprobat* t 
\ - 1 >y the Constitution of that kingdom, and despairing 
L r>r ? Hccessin any mode of contest where regard should 
*• bi • aad |o troth, law, or right, have at length, deserting . 
| itoie, attempted to effect their cruel and impolitic pur- 
■ :i kse of enslaving these Colonies by violence, and haie 

\j itby rendered it necessary for us ' to close with their . 

ii.t appeal from Reason to Arm*. Vet, however 
- b idedtliat assembly may be, by their intemperate 
. n 't for unlimited domination, so to slight justice and . 
i "i^ opinion of mankind, we esteem ourselves bound 

vy obligations of respect to the rest of the world, to 
i i^*ke known the justice of our cause/' , 

'"his bold and explicit manifesto was dated at Phila- 
\ ii Apms^the 6th of July, 1775, and subscribed by John 
I h aucock, President ot Congress and Charles Thomson* 

^oTetary. 
■> 9 A general spirit of unanimity pervaded the colonic* 
'' at this momentous period. Men of all ranks and agesv 
; we re animated with martial ardour, even religious pre* 
| aoieei were overcome by Jiatriotic enthusiasm, sere- 
I tk '. young men of the Quaker persuasion joined the milk 
; jktf associations ; and the number of men in arms 

• '..r oughout the colonies was very considerable. 

\ Notwithstanding these Warlike preparations, the A- 
m ricans unanimously protested that they took up arms 
ou [y to obtain a redress of grievances ; and that a ee- 

* t* ration from the parent state, waa an object foreign to 
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thelf wts1te8.*-the taftcor, however; ttiat sceomhAhiai 
a civil war, productive of mutual reproaches and *hei 
•lightest proof often was Keenly felt as proceeding from.) 
those who were once friends. ' \ 

Aa instance of this ftiture happened it ftoatoit, white 1 ' 
invested by the provincial army, altd produced me#ior«-t 
ble correspondence between the respective command- i 
erg. The last letter, written by General Washington to] 
General Gage, exhibited a lively portrait of his char- i 
meter and principles as well »s those of his countrymen** 
it contained the following striking passages : , 

"Whether British or American mercy* fortitude ftn& i 
patience, are most preeminent ; whether oUr virtuous j 
citizen?, whom the hand of tyranny h*$ forced into arms 
to defend tlieir property and freedom, or the mercenary • 
end lawless instruments of domination, avarice, revenge, 
best deserve the appellation of reM?U, and the punish- 
ment of tliat cord, which yotrr affected clemency baft fore* 
borne to inflict; whether the authority' under whicfr'1 
act, is Usurped, or founded upon the principles of hbefs 
ty ; such considerations art altogether f&relgl* to th£ ' 
subject of our correspondence— I purposely aVoid all ' 
political disquisition : nor s1»«ll I avail myself of those 
advantages, which tlie sacred c*u*e Of my Country, of 
liberty and hunran nature give roe over you j much iefif 
ahall I atop to retort any invective. . ■' 

••You affect Sir, to despise ail rank ftdt derived froita 
the same source with your own. 1 cannot conceive one* 
mote honourable tftari that which fto ws froiti the uncot 1 - 
rupted choice of a brave and free People, the purest 
source and origmaf fountain of all power* Far from think* ' 
irtgit a plea for cruelty, a mind of true msgnanimifjv 
and enlarged ideas, would comprehend and reap* et it."' 

This celebrated letter was by the Americans fepre- 
aented as the moat perfect model of the stite btantrrtift 
the Commander in Chief, and the occasion to which it' 
was adapted j n#y, ivwia commcilded indifferent pan* 
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of Eurbp%, *nd even in England, as the most proper ah- 
[tiwer he coulcf make. 

} : In September, General Gage sailed for England ; and 
'the command of the British army devolved on General 
^bwe. '*"•" 

Meartwhile, the^army undeV Washington continued 
Umblockade of Sost^n so closely, as to prevent all inter- 
course between that town and country. The Provincial 
force was formed into three grand divisions, of which 
General Ward confmanded the right wing, General Lee 
the, left, the cetoj-re^was commanded by Washington. 
"The army <$vas arranged by General Gates by whose ex- 
eft tuns military discipline was* gradually and sucessful- 
|y introduced ; the officers and privates were taught the 
necessity of a due subordination, and became expert in 
the different manoeuvres that constitute the regularity 
of aft army. 

,-fc Ofte insuperable obstacle to the provincial army's ar- 
riving at perfect discipline was the shortness of the 
time tor which the men had been enlisted. It had been 
limited t6 six months, and no part of the troops were 
engaged longer than the 1th of Jan. 1776. To prevent 
the English General from taking advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, Washington was obliged occasionally to call 
in the militia when the disbanded men left the camp, in 
order that the works should be properly defended. ' 
I Ticonderoga had been taken by Colonel Arnold on 
• the 10th of May. This important fortress is situated on 
a promontary, formed at the junction of Lake George 
and Lake Ghamplain, and consequently it is the key of 
i communication between New York and Canada. Arnold, 
[flushed with success, wrote a letter to Congress, in 
! Which be offered to reduce the whole province of Ca- 
■ n»Ua with 2000 men. Prom the impetuosity of his dispp. 
; ; tion, he advised the adoption of an offensive war, but 
as Congress did not wish to widen the breach between 
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American General, after leaving a garrison in Montreal, 
advanced with a rapid march towards the capital of Can* 

While Montgomery was thus pursuing the career of 
victory, the province of Canada was invaded in another 

fuarter by an enemy no leak enterprising intrepid than 
imselfl A detachment of 1000 men was sent by Gen. 
-Washington, from the American army tt Cambridge* 
This expedition was conducted by Colonel Arnold, who 
I^t his trooprby an unexplored route thro* the wilder - 
new. The difficulties encountered by this detachment 
during 3l days, were almost insurmountable. They 
proceeded in boats by the river Kenebeck, and were obli- 
ged t* work upwards against its impetuous current, Af« 
trr. •suffering various hardships, and loosing above l*3d 
of his men , by sickness 1 And desertion, Colonel Arnold 
arrived at the inhabited part of Canada, after a march 
of 6 weeks. 

The appearance of^ Colonel Arnold before Quebec 
threw the inhabitants in the greatest consternation j but t 
as in his march it had been impossible to hfing any can* 
nog, he could only seize the avenues that fed to the ci- 
ty, in order to cut off supplies and provisions, and a- 
wait the arrival of the troops under Montgomery, 

On the 5th of December, 1775, Montgomery arrived 
in sight bftQiiebeck. He summoned it in due form, but 
. the garrison fired at his (fag of truce and refused to ad- 
mit his message, As the depth of winter approached, 
he was convinced of the necessity of either raising the 
siege ,or*taking thefclty by escalade. 
. General Carleton made such exertions as evinced the 
moat determined resistance, and his example animated 
^the courage of the garrison. The town was remark- 
*bly strong botll by nature and art,and.the number of tha 
.'besiegersVas inconsiderable , besides the vigilance of 
.the ^overco^wa* such, that every part was guarded 
w\th the greatest cirttmspection. 
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Montgomery, on the other hi t^f^ssesse* 1 %U 
those romantic ideas of military glory which prevailed 
in the days of chivalry ; and this love of e*nterp*ize wad 
cherished by an intrepidity which made him overlook 
all perils j he was conscious that his troops would fol- 
low with alacrity wherever he should lead, and he cle*' 
termined to take the city by storm or perish in the at- 
tempt. . 

On the 31th of December, 1775, he advanced to the 
attack by break of day. In order to 1 * incite emulation &- . 
mong the provincial troops, there were two attacks,' one 
by the New-Englahd-men headed by Arnold, and the 
other by the New- York-men, whom the General led 
in person. , . ■.'»./... 

The way thro' which Mon%oinery and his party had to 
pass Was veiy narrow, and as he knew the most despe* 
rate exertions of valour would be required, he hatl se. 
lected a number ofhts most resolute men for this enter- 
prize; he advanced amid a heavy shower of snow, and hav- 
ing seized the first barrier, he rushed forward at the head 
of his party, and hastened to close in upon the enemy. 
The second barrier, which led directly to the gate* of 
the lower town, was defended by a strong body of the 
garrison, who were posted there with several pieces 
of camion ready loaded— Montgomery advanced, with 
a rapid movement, and was received with a volley of 
musketry and grape-shot, 'that, in an instant, killed and 
wounded almost the whole of his party. He fell him- ; 
self, with his principal officers. The troops, were? so 
disconcerted at the loss of their General, that tfrey 
retreated* In the mean time. Colonel Aft-old was en- 
gaged in a furious assault on the opposite side of the . 
town. He attacked and carried a . tarrier defends 
ed with cannon, but this success was atte^de^ with, 
a great loss of men, and he received * wound nimse}!? 
which made it necessary to. carry hSm* off theT field 
of battle. The officers on whom the corrimand de- 
volved continued the asssolt, '•ifdtook possesion of -, ,;>* 
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another^ trrier ; but, the beseiged, who ntwr perceived 
the inconsiderable number of the asssilaints, qalKed 
irqm a gate that, opened towards their rear, and attacked 
them in turn. The Provincials were now hemmed in 
from all possibility of a retreat, and exposed to a tre* 
menjdous $re from the wails ; yet, in this dreadful situ- 
ation, they maintained the contest 3 hours before they 
surrendered. ^ - >.■ * 

; Too* this expedition had failed in the great object, 
yet it effectually prevented any invasion from that 
quarter, a circumstance (hat had been apprehended by' 
Congress. 

^he southern provinces now became involved in the 
contest, especially Virginia, where the disputes of the 
governor. Lord Dun more, will* the assembly, after re« 
pea ted aggravations on both sides, terminated In open 
hostilities, tf e had retired from Williamsburg \a 
Norfolk/ where he was joined by a considerable number 
of loyalist*; bo, t, after several skirmishes, he was oblig- 
ed to retire tothe shipping that lay in the river adjacent 
to the town. As it was now in the possesion of the A* 
• mericans, they hot only refused to supply the people on 
board with provisions, but annoyed them by a number 
of riflemen, who were placed in houses near the ships, 
and who inhumanly aimed at, and killed several persons 
onboard. Exasperated at their conduct, Lord Dun* 
more ordered a party to land under cover of a man of 
war, and set Are to the town. Thus Norfolk was reduCr 
ed to ashes, and the loss was estimated at 300,0Q0/ 

Meantime, the Governors of the two Carolinss were 
expelled by the people, and obliged to take refuge on 
board the British men of war 

Thus at the conclusion of the year 177$, the whole of 
the British Colonies, except the town of Boston* were 
United against the Mother-country. 

The British troops at Boston had endured a tedious 
Moskede with their characteristic fortitude. AH con> 
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nunication with the country waa prevented, and the 
^arrifoa suffered many inconveniences from the want of 
leceasaries. They felt the severities of a winter cam- l 
>aign in a rigorous climate, especially those who were 
tationed at Bunker's Hill, where they lay exposed to 
rinds andsnotvs almost intolerable to a British ci>nsthu> 
ion. 

The Provincials, in the mean time, were well sup* 
lied with necass»ries in their encampment before Bos- \ 

$h~ Here Washington presided, and, bvhis, prudent ; 

tgulations, the troops had all the comforts of good 
gnts, bedding, and fresh provisions. *• j 

An intense frost usually begins throughout Hew En- ,' 

land about the latter end of December, when the bar- \ 

our of Boston, and all the rivers in the environs of that j 

pwn, are generally frozen to a depth of ice sufficient to j 

ear a greit weight. Washington proposed to take 
ossession not only of the town, but also to take or des- . 

roy all the shipping in the harbour, and by this decis> 
re enterpri ze, put a conclusion to all the hopes of Great '' 
Iritain in this quarter. His troops were eager to dis- 
nguish themselves by this achievment, and, if requi- 
Lte, a greater, force could soon be collected to second 
tieir efforts. This winter,, however, was unusually 
nild, and, by preventing the operations of the Frovin* 
ials, both they and the garrison were obliged to re- 
tain inactive. ' 

In the mean time, Mr. Benn, who had brought over 
le last petition from Congress, was examined at the 
ar of the House of Lords. This gentleman had been; 
bvernor of Pennsylvania, he wis personally acquaint . 
d with most of the members of Congress., and wss qua- 
tied to give the most authentic information respect- 
ig the temper »nd inclinations of (he Americans. It 
ppeared from his testimonies, that the charge of aim* 
ig at Independence, which had been imputed to Con- 
fess, was unfounded. .They had been fairly -elected., 
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were men of character and abilities, Jthe Colonies hid 
the highest confidence in their integrity, and were go* 
i verned by tbei* decisions. „ 

From his account, it appealed, that Pennsylvania, : 
alone, was able ib raise 6Q,000 men, 30,000 of whom 
had already enrolled themselves to serve without pay, 
and were armed and embodied; before his departure 
frtgfla the continent: Besides, they had, |f imitation of 
the Colony «f tyassaciwsetts, instituted a corps of mi- 4 
nute-men, amounting to 5, 000. . ,v 

After a tedious debate in both Houses^orParliament, 
the petition of Congress w^a rejected, ^U attempts to . 
reconciliation wemsusjJended, the standard of defiance 
seemed itowtto be raised, an<J both parties appeared de-> 
lerminerd to make the fast appeal to arms. i 

When the nistars of this rejection of the, American pe- < 
(ition reached the e*mp Before Boston, $he troops ex- < 3 
pressed the greatest indignation. As Georgia had join- 
ed the confederacy, the Americans now changed their 
colours from a plain red ground, to 13 stripes, alter. 
nately red and white, to denote the, number of the Unit- * 
ed Colonies. 

Washington exerted his skill and activity, in order 
to compel the British either to surrender or evacuate 
Boston before any succours could arrive from England. 
On the 2d of March, 1776, he opened a battery on the 
West side of the town, and bombarded it.— .This attack 
Was supported by a tremendous cannonade ; and, on * 
the ftb, another battery was opened on the eastern 
shore. The garrison sustained this dreadful bombard- 
meat with the greatest fortitude; it lasted 14 days with . 
out intermission, when General Howe, finding the place 
no longer tenable, resolved to embark for Halifax. 

The evacuation of Boston was, not interrupted by the 
Provincials, lest the British troops should set it on fire. 

When the Americans took possession of Boston, they 
found a multitude of valuable articles which were una- 
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▼oidably left behind by< the British army! The princt. 
pal of these were artillery and ammunition ;— but the 
most valuable booty wist Urge quantity of woollens and 
linens, of which the Provincials stood in $he most pres**> 
ingnetd. * < • • ,v ". V *- i% r ' 

Washington now directed hi* ^ttenti&i to the ifortiff- 
eations of Boston. *He*fcn^o.ye,d a nuro&ef of foreign 
en^neerjfcto superintend the construction of new wor&s, 
* and so eager were the people ia the prosecution ofi^ig 
business, thievery effective man in the tfcwty without, 
distinction, devoted two da^a of the week to its* com- 
pletion. • ■ * ■** ' / « • - ' ' * y f 

As Washington was, uncertain o&tlie destination of 
the Bri£i$h*tJeet and army: which haft left JBorfton, and 
as New York lay exposed to any sudden attack, he de? 
tached several of his best regiments, guilder General 
Lee f *for tfie Aefence bt tha^city. * 

Mean while, a small Jfeet, Under the command of 
Sir Peter Parker, and a* body of troops, under Gene- 
rals Cornwall!*, Clinton and Vaqghan, sailed for Charles- / 
ton, the capital of JJouth-Carolina. After a violent) but 
unsuccessful attack, in which the fleet received con- 
siderable damage, the expedition was abandoned. 

On the 4th df July, 177*6, the Itepresentativea ©f tte 
KTnited States of America, in Congress assembled, forf 
maliy renounced ail^cttoncctiou wit^ Great Britain, ami 
declared themselves independent. They also publish- 
ed a manifesto, stating a list of grievances, which, not- . 
withstanding their repeated petitions, remained unre- 
dressed. For these reasons, they determined oh a fi- 
nal separation from the Mother-country, and to hold 
the people of Great Britain as the ttrt ot mankind, " en- 
emies in war, in peace friends.*' This celebrated tie* 
&aration of Independence concluded as follows : 

" W£, the Representatives of the United State* of 
America, |n general Congress assembled, appealing to / 
ttye Supreme jud^e of the world for the rectitude of 
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In tUls extremity, Washington everted aH hj*£fy/- 
acteristic vigilance and circumspection! l n *P e p *ght^f 
the 29th August, favoured by darkness, and |n the mo$t 
profound silence, he conveyed his troops on board th/» 
boats and landed them on the opposite snore. He a\io 
ctrried oil* as much of their baggage, military atorep 
and artillery, as the time would permit. This retrl^ 
was conducted with so muqb secrecy, ijiiat with t^e 
dawn, the British troops were surpriaed.to see the reap 
guard of the American army in iheboajj anc> be^pjri^ 
the reach of danger. 

When Washington returned with .the army tp Jfew;. 
York, he ordered batteries to ,be erected on every spof 
whence they could annoy the ships of war which weqe 
.now sutiojvedjnihfct pari of theriverwhicbfrcesthe city, 

The men of war were continually engaged wjth those; 
batteries, some of which they silenced,. and eP»M«d Jbe 
pritUh troops to proceed up the nxer #( tp a bay about 
three miles distant. Here the. trpqpji lande4 W»4eV tbf 
cannon of the fleet, and marched directly tpwarcfc thf 
city, on which Washington retreated with his men,^o i th« 
north of York-Isi and . On.thi* occasion, fre jpst a' gxeat 
part of his artillery and military stores, yet. he eijgtgejji 
the British troops wherever he eoujd in^ajn ^4ya»f 
tageous stand, [ 

Washington had been particularly CMefuIJtoTor^rV 
the pass called King's bridge, andfead chosen this poa^ 
tion for hit army with the greatest .fragment. i$e 
could advance or retire at pleasure* wjifcout any 4*ngef 
of being cut off in case of a defeat. Though pe Iras 
determined not to risk a/general eDgagem^nt, ye't^nAry 
der to inure his troops^ to actual sei^ioe»s^d>tt^e ; sa J n^a 
time annoy the enemy, Reemployed tbej*,in continual 
skirmishes, in consequence of which tbey gradually be/ 
came expert soldiers. 

It was now determined to force the Americans toa 
greater djtttawM, leathers of t halt m^$$aftmj^mf 
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engage in an attempt to destroy the city.— Accordingly, 

I general Howe left a sufficient garrison at New -York, 

♦' and embarked hi* army in flat bottommed boats, by 

| " which they were conveyed thro' the dangerous passage 

|> ; 'called Hell gate and landed near the town .of West 

- ' Chester, on the continent.-— After having fresh rein* 

forcemeats, the Royal army made such movements as 

threatened to distress the Americans, bycuUmg off 

their supplies of provisions from Connecticut, and thus 

force them to an engagement. 

Washington held a council of war with his officers, 
Jn which it was resolved to quit their present position 
and extend the army in a long but well secured tin** 
This the general accomplished, by keeping th<* H:unx 
H river of considerable depth, in front, between the tw< 
armies* with the North river on his rear. 

On the 28th of October, at break of day the BritijI. 
troops divided into two columns, advanced t*»w*rd» Hh- 
Whitc Plains, an extent 'of high ground, full of ccaggv 
hills and defiles. 

The Americans maintained their ground in front til' 
noon, when they were attacked with such vigor by the 
British army, that they were compelled to retire tc 
their intrenchments. •'.'-;• • *. 

During the night, Washington, ever intent on the d« 
fence and preservation of his army, ordered several ad 
ditioaal works to be thrown up in front of the lines, if: 
consequence of which the English general thought it 
imprudent to attack l>im till the arrival of reinforce- 
ments. 

On mature deliberation, however, Washington though' 
it adviseable to retreat : his camp wss broken up on \h<. 
1st of November, and he retired, with his army, in u 
mountainous country, called the Township of -New-cas- 
tle, By these judicious movements, he avoided a g • - 
P nerat action, His system was, to harrass the enenv , 
and habituate bis men to danger, so that, when the ■.: • 
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mergence required it, they might be able to act with 
energy. 

When General Howe found that all his attempts 
to bring the enemy to an action wore ineffectual, he 
turned his attention to the reduction of Forts Washing- 
ton and I;»e. * A division of his irta v ad vaaced to king's 
Bridge* from which the American.* ^hh-.-trsw into Fort 
Washington, which was imme^htU} invested. This 

• fort was situated %n the west t* ru . s 1 d e oi Ne w-Yoi % is- 
land opposite to Fort Lee, which hud been htely crec 
ted on the other sideof the water, in the province of 
Jersey. Its chief stretch wos in its situation, it was 
defended by 3000 men, w«ll supplied with artillery, da 

- the 16th of November, this fort w«s attacked by *the 
British army, in four divisions, and, after a resistance 
of some hours, the gams >a was overpowered, and oblig- 
ed to surrender then^-lvea prisoners of war. 

- In order to obtain the full command of the North-Ri- 

• vet, it was also necessary to reduce Fort Lee. For tlii* 
purpose, Lord Corowallis crossed the river, landed on 
the Jersey shore; and marched with all possible expe- 
ditronto surprize ihe garrison. Being apprized of his 
Approach, they evacuted the fort, leaving ail their ar- 
tillery and warlike stores to the enemy. Thus both the 
Jerseys were laid open to the incursions of the British 
troops. They penetrated so far, that their winter- quar- 
tera*xtended Irom New-Brunswick to the river Dela- 
ware t and so great was the consternation, of the Ame- 
rican*, that, had the British army found a sufficient 
number of boats to ferry them over the Delaware, it is 

" highly probable that Philadelphia would have fallen iirto 
4tbeir hands. 

Meanwhile^SIr Henry Clinton undertook an expedi- 
tion to K node-Island; and became master of th*t pro- 
vince, without the loss of a man. The affairs of the A - 

-pnericuns also wore an inauspicious aspect on their nor- 
thern frontiers, where General Arnold Was debated 



byfteneral Carleton, and compej^d to retire froa 
Crown. Point to Ticonderoga. 

The "American Army was now almost disbanded. As 
the time for which the soldiers bad enlisted was only 
a tw»4ve*iKmtb, at the. expiration of th*t period, having 
fulfilled the fr agreement, they returned home, in con*. 
Sequence cf which, General Washington found bis army 
decreased from 30,000 to 3,000 men. To assist t|ie Com- 
ma uder io Chief as much as possible/General I*e had 
collected a body of forces in the North, but, on his -way 
Southward, having imprudently lodged at some dis- 
tance from the troops, he w*s made prisoner by* party 
of British light dragoous, who brought him to Ne*» 
York. / 

The capture of 6-*ner:d Lee wss a heavy loss to tbsj 
Americans. His professional knowledge was great* 
both in theory and practice of tactics ; he was full of 
activity, fertile in expedients, and of* most intrepid 
and enterprising disposition. , 

Congress now ex ?rted themselves %o retrieve tbetf 
losses, and to recruit their army. They were furnished 
with a just plea for sltering their mode of enlisting men: 
they ordered a new army to be levied, of which the sol* 
- dier should be bound to serve 3 years, or during the 
Continuation of the war. The most liberal encourage* 
Bient was to be given to recruits.— Twenty dollars wa# 
allowed to every soldier, as bounty, besides an allotment 
of lamia, at the »*nd of the war, to all that served, Aim); 
to the families of those who should lose their lives in tfef 
'service of their country. . ( 

AH the provinces exetted themselves m this teases* 
of universal danger, and hastened to send Whatever win* 
yhrcements could be raised to their army that by i adit 
vicinity if Philadelphia.. 

"Exclusive of the dread of being exposed to a vktefa* 
oils en*?my; the America*.* were particularly apprchos* 
five 6f the'Hessians, and other Germans, wbo had,\Ht 
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Those fcrorioiif^niercenarieiapproprii !* d ev*ry thing 
they could lay their hands upon, and plunderf d a pec* 
pie who not onry dusted. but despts d them for. their 
meanness and rapacity. 

As theBfitith troops, lay, can toned on the banks of the 
Delaware, and pnfr waited till the frost would enable 
•them to cross it* tfye Americana thought it advisable to, 
remove their Gott grega to Haiti more, in Maryland. 
Meanwhile. General Washington continued to w*tch o. 
ver the safety of hjs country ? his mind was continually 
occupied with new^plans W the.orotection of h^s belov- 
ed America ; ami he beheld, with filial solicitude, the^ 
dinrers t-> at tfareateneel her liberties. 

The UrUiah army now occupied a chain of ty>wna and 
villages throughout the heart of the Jerseys. a.n/1 hid 
extended their quarters to the banks of the Delaware. 
General Washington resolved to ma^e someftt^mpaoji, 
thoae divisions of the enemy that lay nearest ^tylvdej- 
pbja, and . if possible, relieve it from, the danger tp wjii $t 
it wiaesposeA, 

A. Corpa pf He t flans lay at Trentop. another at Bordpfc 
ton* some mites VW*r down, and a third at Bjirliwrtoa* 
Those towns we«*e on the opposite btnk of the Dels- 
wire^ and the last within 2Q miles of ^iUdjflpl^a^ Tbe, 
Hessians, from, a confidence in th<*i- military sunerinri. 
ty v became inattentive to the motions ofthe Am ci^an*, 
and were wholly engaged with thoae licentious ootftr 
ges that had rendered them odious to all th« inhabi- 
tants- 

Washington prepared to surprijji* the eneoiyin their 
qnartem. Accordingly, he formed his army into three 
divisions— the first was to cross the Delaware «t Tren- 
ton ferry— the second below Bordentoo— and the third 
he commanded in person, accompanied by Generals, 
Sullivan and Qreene This div'non consisted of 3000 of 
the best men |a the American service, with a trajp pf 
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20 field pieces. On the 25th of December, Washing 
ton marched at the head of his division, to a ferry some 
milea above Trenton, with an intentioa to pass it at mid. 
night, which would enable him to arrive at Trenton 
with the dawn. 

It is impossible to contemplate the progress of this 
little army of patriots^ ithout emotion. As they march; 
in solemn silence, without one friendly ray to guide 
their footsteps, what must be their sensations ! On the* 
success of their enterprize depends the freedom and 
happiness of innumerable millions yet unborn— on its 
failure awaits every evil t(iat caoappal the heart. The 
virtuous matron — the innocent child— -the chaste virgin, 
all depend for protection oh this heroic band. As they 
proceed, their bosoms throb with anxiety, while all {he 
ardour of the soldier arises to overcome apprehension ; 
neither the rigour of a winter's night, nor the certainty 
of perils they must face can deter them from their pur- 
pose. The ir leader, who, like an eagje driven from her 
nest, still hovers about its young, what are his thoughts! 
--his noble heart{forbodes success, he anticipates victo- 
ry; and, while he feels the glow of heroism, his forti- 
tude is prepared to brave even defeat itself. 

In consequence of the delay occasioned by the diffi- 
culty in breaking the ice, it was four o'clock in the 
morning before Washington could land his troops, with 
their artilleryfon the Jersey shore. He then formed his 
men into two grand divisions ; one of which ^e order- 
ed to proceed by the lower road, and he led the other 
by the upper road to Trenton. Though it was now 
eight o'clock, the enemy did not discover the approach 
otthe Americans till (hey were attacked by Washings 
ton's division, and in three minutes afterwards the low- 
er part of the town wis assaikd by the other detach- 
ment. Colonel R stile, who commanded the Heesi&ns, 
made every effort that could be expected from a brave 
veteran ; but he was mortally wounded his troops were. 
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•completely surrounded, and to the mimbe* of 1000. 
m*»n laid down their arms, ' ' 

Th?s victory maybe considered as One of the moat 
fo-tunatc ev-nts that befel the Americans during 
the war. Religious individuals attributed this success 
to ttieinterpositon of Divine Providence, that had suf-; 
fsred America to be reduced to the extreme of distress ». 
in or ler to teach them not to place their reliance on 
their own strength, but to look on an Omnipotent Powec>, 
ft*r protection. 

% Washington repassed the Delaware, and bis return 
to* Philadelphia with such a considerable number of 
prisoners, was both pleasing and unexpected. Toaur- 
prize a body of veterans, and defeat them in their owa 
quarters, was an achievement that excited the liveli- 
est emotions of admiration in the breasts of the AmerU 
oang. They were now emulous to second the efforts of 
a General who had so nobly effected their-defence ; 
men of energy and influence were dispatched in all direc* 
lions to rouze the militia, and above 1500 of the AmerU 
can troops, whose engagement was nearly expired, a- 
greed to serve six weeks longer for a gratuity often dot- 
l*r# to eacn. 

When the Hessian prisoners were secured, Wash- 
ington again crossed the Delaware, and took posses* 
siot! "f Trenton. Several detachments of the British as- 
sembled at Princeton, were joined by the army from* 
Brunswick, commanded by Lord Cornwallis, This ge* 
iWal now marched to Trenton, ant} attacked the Ame- 
>icnns on the 2d of January, 1777, at 4 o'clock in th^ 
afternoon. The vanguard of the Americans was com- 
\>t.\kd to retreat, but the pursuing enemy was checked 
by -some rteldpieces which were posted on the opposite 
bunk of Sanpink Creek. T,hus two armies, on which the 
success or failure of the American Revolution depend- 
ed, were crowded into the village of Trenton, and only 
separated by a, creek in many places fordable. The 
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rttry dtsdon&ntftd their operations; and lay on 
» in readiness' to make another attack next 
— Meanwile tVasbington ordered the baggage 
rftly removed, ind havingleft fires and pstfotes 
np to deceive the enemy, he led tils army dur- 
bscurity of the night, and by a circuitoos route 
Princeton. 

ngton had held a council of war with his offi- 
/hich this" movement had been determined on, 
ost likely way to preserve the city of PhiladeU 
* being captured By (he British army. He 
Princeton featfyin the morning, and wousd 
founded threes regiments of British Inftntry 
e sf atiotied there* had not a detachment that 
citing** TFtetitoh descried his troops end dis- 
courieri to *larm their fellow soldier*, 
tlr approach td Princeton the centre of the A- 
i was chirked by » fcsrty of the British troops* . 
pelted td retreat, In this emergen ay. Wash* 
>de forward t he placed himself between his fly- 
)ft and the en£flty. The Americans, encourag- 
i eifcdrtatUms and example, rallied and attack* 
sh in turn j and thd* Washington was for some 
I br lilreert tw<* flrei, be providentially escaped 
i wound. During this contest, the British 
splayed the most invincible valoqr- One of thw 
rinhents commanded by Colonel Mawhood, un« 
i by the superiority of the Americans in point 
»fs charged them with their bayonets, forced 
y through their ranks, and marctud forward to 
lead ; the ofher two regiments retired in excel* 
»r, end retreated to Brunswick- 
Iritish general was so much disconcerted at 
lezpected manomvres of Washington that be e* 
1 Trentftft* and retired with hie whole force to 
ek! 
in the Jpaqe of 4 month, |U thlit part oftht Jer- 
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aeya Which lias between Brunt wickrand netware, wu , 
over-run by the British troops, and recovered by the* 
Amerirani Washington stationed troops t n all the im- 
portant places which he had regained, and the cam pain. 
of 1776 closed withfew advantages to the British army 
except the aequiaitinn of New, York. 

During thesfe hostile operations, ooto armies had euff- . 
ered^rept hardships. Many of the American Soldiers 
were destitute of shots, and their naked feet were often 
wounded by "pie inequalities of the frozen ground, inso- 
much ttat their footsteps were marked with blood. 
Their Clothing was too slight for th* rigorows season f 
there was scarcely a tent in the whole army, yet so en- 
thusiastically were they attached to their gftaer&l; that 
they underwent those hardships without repining. 
Washington-merited i his generous confidence; his benig- 
nity .to his troops, the cheerfulness with which he 
participated their inconveniences and dangers, and the 
heroism which he displayed in the heat of action, com- 
manded their veneration. In the actions at Trenton and 
Princeton, he united the stratagem of Hannibal with 
the intrepidity of Caesar ; while* his success animated 
tUe hopes, and roused the energies of the friends of A- 
merican Independence. 

- THo' vested with extraordinary powers to raise troops, 
lie found it very difficult to keep those he had together, 
A fe.w were influenced, by the persuasions of their oflV 
cers,to regain and defend the common cause, but the 
major part of the army wifre induced to serve by their, 
Attachment to their general. Indeed, the high estims* 
tiofl in which he wea held by his country-men, was of 
the greatest efficacy on many occasions, and n.»w it 
absolutely prevented the troops from disbanding them- 
selves 

Tfcie recruits supplied by the several provinces feft 
shortof the intended number * yet while the British 
- c 3 
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troops were detained at N York, Washington received 
numerous rainfor cements. He now moved from bis "win- 
ter encampment ut Moriit'cown, to the high lands about 
^liddle- Brook, Ja the vi \ ity of Brunswick. In thisv 
strong position he ^hr w ur, works along the front of his 
^ines, out hispfirr/ipl *-.iv -^tage was; the difficulty to 
approach his -amp, th- ground beings so judiciously oc- 
cupied ?g to expo*, the rt?.nyto every Kind of 'Hanger 
\n a* atUck. on tb * one si«ie he covered the Jersey** 
and on the other he observed the motions of the British 
army at Brunswick of which he commanded a fall pros- 
pect. 

. Many stratagems were employed by the British Ge- 
neral to draw Wellington from his strong situation* 
feut without effect, so that it waa found necessary to, 
make ah, attempt on Philadelphia by set. 

,Oa the 23d of Jfuly, the British fleet sailed from San- 
dy Hock, with 36 battalions of British and Hessian in- 
fantry, a regiment of light dragoons, and a corp9 of At 
merican Loyalists on board. After a tedious naviga-' 
tion. they went up the river Elk 83 far as was practi*' 
c*hle. Here the army landed , without opposition, on; 
the 25th of August. Part of the troojjs were left to 
£uard the stores, wh. Vie General llwc proceeded, with, 
the main foody, to the head of the Elk. 

When WashingtQnreceivedinfjrmatioti that the Brit* 
ish fleet had sailed up the Chess pe<ke, he marched 
with all possible expedition to the defence of Phjladek 
phi*. His army, amounting to 12 000. men, passed 
thro' thhtcity^to meet the British forces, which consis- 
ted of 1S,06(1. #e encamped on th v 1 trsndy wfcie Creek^ 
about midway from the Elk to Philadelphia, and sent 
detachments to harrass the Biitish army on their 
march.. 

P.n the approach of the enemy, Washington retired 
to the side of the Creek ne^t Philadelphia, with a deter « t 

min^tian to dispute the passage. On the Hth of Sep* 

/*.■-'' • 
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temper* the royal army advanced to the ^attack at day- 
brea k, and after a well contested battle, "which lasted 
till night the Americana were defeated with the loss of 
10QQ killed, and wounded , besides 500 taken prisoners! 
On the aide of the conquerors, the loss did net exceed 
500. The victory was so complete, that darkness a* 
lone prevented the pursuit and consequent destruction 
or capture o{ the whole provincial army. The greatest 
vabur hud been displayed by the officers and soldiers 
on both aides. Among the American troops who dis- 
tinguished themselves moat, were the Virginians, who, 
form their affection for Washington, Ti ad on all occasions 
evinced the greatest intrepidity and enthusiasm. 

Immediately after the battle the Americans retired 
to Chester, whence Washington wrote an account of 
his defeat to the president of Congress. His letter is 
dated 12 o'clock at night, and is p< rhaps the most faith- 
ful picture .ever given, of the reflections of a great mind 
amid dU titer and difficulty. His troops tho' defeated 
were not dispirited, and they considered their misfor- 
tune rather as the consequence of superior skill on the 
side of their enemies, than as proceeding from any de- 
fect, of valour on theirs. 

Congress, which had returned from Baltimore to Phi- 
ladelphia* were now obliged to retire a second time. 
They went first to Lancaster, and afterwards to York* 

Town. 

General Howe, at the head of the vanguard of hisar-r 
my entered Philadelphia in triumph on the 36th of Sep- 
teinber, and the main body of the British army encamp., 
ed in the vicinity of the city. The American army was ,{ 
posted at Skippach Creek sixteen miles distant. When' i 
Washington received the intelligence that the British < 
army w»a divided, he resolved to surprise the camp of 
die principal division at German. T^a-- Accordingly, >! j 
on the 3J of October, i(i the evening, be marched in' 
gr^aU'leiice. *P'd aBoV'.3 ojci0c^';ii thfclfi&r&nj h» 






^taenia* ti*6 atrilitn camp, and Immediately mid* thfr 
requisite disposition for *n attack. The patr le» di*- 
cpve/flflhiii approach, and the troops were anted to 

tlic Americtni issiilcd the ctmp with the greitest 
Intrepidity, fait they were received with s^ict* Bravery. 
Uiat fJt«r * Very not action, th* J were repulsed, aiid 
compelled to retreat frith considerable loss. 

When the news that I*htlsdelphm was in possession 
of the royal army reached the northern colonies, they 
4ent a reinforcement of 4<30d of their best men to Wash* 
iington.. On their arrival, he advanced withfti %4 mile* 
efthe city, and fixed him self in a strong encampment 
£t White >tarsH- * The British general marched out of 

SlnUdelphiain tfce b?giningof December, to afibrdi 
/a«hington an opportunity of coming to a g*ner*l en* 
S" agement, but he was determined to act merely on the 
efersive. finding that he could not provoke the ene- - 
my . to en £ age ,. 1* en era I Howe returned to the city oil 
(he 8th of December, and his army Went into winter 
quarters. 

W*sning ton libw removed hill camp to Valley *F6rge 
on the hanks of tbe^Schuylkill about 15 mftes from Phi- 
ladelphia, fn this strong position be could Observe e- 
very, motion of the .British army. Huts were erected* 
(n order to protect hi* army from the rigor of winter* 
The willingness with which the troops consented to tint 
4er^o the various hardships of so uncomfortable a*i- 
tuktion. wis a proof of the Warmth of their attachment 
to' t heir General, arid their de^e«mtn%tiiMl to defend theii> 
country*/ •,.•.,/ * ■' 

Wbile the brltish army Jpere thus successful in the 
middlr/colonles. more important and decisive events 
ttappehejl in the northern provinces. General |lu*geine 
. #a»'*$»n t at the nea<£^f a veteran army, * to m site a *i« 
gproua cajfnp^VtipQn 0e Xafce* and in the adjoining 
Srpvi*2& % Brat^ toc& jM^Sio* rf Ticoh<5tfl>gV * 



then eiv>s<ied like teeorge, iand encamped on the tank* 
of ihe Hudson near Saratoga. Here his progress ws* 
checked by the Americans under General Gates ; and 
after tw»> severe actions, he was forced to surrender jmi 
~thte 17th of October, I77f . This evem diffused an uni- 
versal joy 'through out the tin ft ed States. The Eu- 
ropean nations, and France In particular, who from pre* 
judice or envy, had so long been desirous of the down- 
fall of British grandeur, received this news with open 
exultation. Indeed, several individuals in France had 
eterted themselves in favour of the Americana. A. 
number of brave and experienced officers of the Irish 
brigade volunteered in the cause of the British Colonies^ 
fcgainat the parent State ; and even some of the young 
nobility of France were emulous to distinguish them- 
' selves on this occasion. The most conspicuous of these, 
were the Marquis de la Fayette; Roche du Pcrmoy, 
who serve din the arrny that acted against General Bur- 
iroyne ; De Coudray, a French officer of rank » and Ba- 
ton St. Qvary. 

By the atsigtafcee of these aufcttiaries, the Americana 
daily improved in discipline, and the successful close . 
of the campaign on the frontiers, cheered tb*m with 
the most pleating expectations respecting the issue of 
tb* war. , 

On the r)t h of February, 1 77$, a treaty of alliance be- 
tween France tnd America was signed by the contract- 
ing ptrties. Washington appointed a day for the whole 
*rw*y to celebrate this event, and it waa observed with 
tf*egrea teat miHfcry pomp. * 

In May, General Howe took his departure for En- 
gland, and the chief command of the British army de 
volved on Sir ttenryXlfnton. 

The British commi*ft*ners, appointed by the British 
Ministry to attempt « reconcHiation with the Colonies, 
^iv«d at KeV-¥ork fn fhe beghmihg of June, but be-. 
%n they cotdd receive an paswer from Congress, $•• 
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nera4 Clinton evacuated Philadelphia, after the ttriti'Jt 
» army had kept possesion of it for nine moriths. This 
, event took place on the 18;hof June, and it w*s consi- 
dered by the Americans as th* harbinger of their Ir de- 
pendence. They asserted, that th«» strength of Britain 
was broken on the American continent, and that the 
army retreattd towards the sua, to be in readir.esa to 
embark, if the. exigences of Britain required its assis- 
tance. 

The British army marched out of Philadelphia at 3 
o'clock in the morning, and crossed the Delaware, be- 
fore noon, with all its baggage. 

Washington had been apprised of this movement, and 
dispatched expresses into the Jers ys to collect troops. 
He passed the Delaware with the main body of his ar- 
my , and was hourly joined by reinforcements of regu- 
Ur troops and militia, 

. Genera) Clinton retreated across the country towards. 
Sanely Hook, whence a passage to New-Yorfr might be 
easily effected. In the mean time, Washington pursu- 
ed the British army ; he tent the Marquis de la F.yette 
with a detachment of chosen troops to harraa the rear 
of the enemy ; General l*ee, who had been Utely e*« 
changed, followed with a divUon to support him ; and 
Washington himself moved with the main body to sus- 
tain the whole. I 

On the 2rth of June, the British army encamped in a 
strong position at Monmouth, near Freehold ; and oq 
the morning of the 38th the van division of the Ameri- 
cans under General Lee, commenced . the attack by a 
severe cannonade ; but Sir. Henry Clinton, had m*de 
such judicious arrangements of his troops, that the 
enemy were unable to make any impression on his rear. J 

The British grenadiers and light infantry engaged ' 
the Americans with such vigour, that their fir*t line, 
commanded by General Lee, was completely ^ broken ; 
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%heir second line was> also defeated 5 they both rallied 
however, and posted themselves with * morass in their 
front. They were again charged by the Britiah troops, 
and were with difficulty preserved from a total defeat 
by the junction of their mam body under Washington. 
In this action the bravery and discipline of the British 
troops were conspicuous. They had forced an enemy 
superior in number from two strong positions, 'and had 
endured excessive fatigue both from the intense heat of 
the day and unremitting toil. The loss of the royal array 
was about 5QQ men* and that of the Americans was con* 
siderable. 

General l<?e» who commanded the van division of the 
American army in the action at Monmouth, was, in con- 
sequence of his rnisonduct, put under arrest, tried by 
a Court-martial, and sentenced to a temporary suspen-i 
sion from his command. 

"Washington, after the retreat of the Britiah army; 
inarched to White Plains near King's Bridge, where he 
encamped. He remained in this position till the Istter 
end of autumn, when he retired to Middle-brook, in 
Jersey. Here his army erected huts, similar to those 
they had made at Valley-Forge, and went info winter-, 
quarters. y 

In May, 1779, General Clinton tent a division of the 
B-itish army to take Stortey-Foint, a strong fort on the 
??orth River. This expedition was successful, as the 
distance at which Washington lay with his army pre- 
vented him from giving any assistance to the garrison, 
yhe British General fortified Stonsy Point in the strong- 
jest manner, and encamped at Philipsburg, half-way be*. 
tween that fortress and New-York, to be in readiness to 
compel Washington to an engagement, if he should 
leave bis station in Jersey. 

In order to counteract these operations, Washington 
advanced towards tire British army. He took a strong* 
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position -at Wert-Point, on Hie banks of tfee 2fo*tb -Riw t . 
^ and t rmed a design to recover Stoney- Point by surprise* 
V He sent General Wayne, one of the most intrepid officers 
[ In hit army, to conduct this enterprise. Wayne, at the? 
head of > detachment of chosen men, arrived in the e- 
vening of the 15th of July within sight of Stoney. Point. 
He formed his men into two columns with orders to 
use the bayonet only. The right column was command- 
ed bv himself in p^rarn, the left by major Stewart, & 
bold and active officer. At midnight, the two column* 
marhed to attack, from the opposite sideaof the Works, 
which were surrounded with moras* and two rows of" 
tbbatis, well provided with artillery. The Americans? 
were opposed by a tremtnduous fire » of musketry and 
grape shot, but they pressed .forward with the bayonet, 
and both columns met in the centre of the works, where 
the garrison, amounting to 500 men, were obligea to 
aurre/ider prisoners of war. 

When the British General received intelligence of 
the surprize of Stoney-point, he marchetLwitn his army 
to retake it, and as Washington did not consider the 
possession of that fortress of sufficient importance to 
risk a ganeral action, be demolished the works, and 
tarried off th & artillery. 

Towards the end of tlie year 1779. General Clinton 
sailed from New-York, with a considerable body of 
troops to attack Charleston in South Carolina, whece 
General Lincoln, commanded. After a close ifege of 
6 weeks the town was surrendered to the British Gen- 
eral, and the whole American garrison made prisoners. 
In August 1780, Lord Comwallis defeated the Ameri- 
cans, under General Gates, at Camden in South Caro- 
lina, and he afterwards marched thro' the Southern 
States without opposition. 

boring the summer of 1780, the British troops made 
frequent incursions from New-¥ork into the Jersey 
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etfd ftft oejuccssftii aUetr.pt wis madeb? Ctotefejltagfz*. 
fcstoeen with 7000 men to surprise the Advanced posts) 
of Washington's army. So great were the necessities 
► of the American army, that Washington was obliged to 
call on the magistrates of the adjacent counties fof 
specified quantities of provisions ; nay, he was some* 
times compelled to send detachments of hi* 'troops to 
take necessaries at the point of the btyonet from the 
citizens This scarcity was princip» lly owing to the de • 
preciation of the paper currency.which discouraged the> 
farmers from selling their provisions to the army. The 
situation of Washington was peculiarly embarrassing— 
the army looked to him* for necessaries* and the people 
foe the protection of their property. His prudence sur» 
mounted these difficulties, and Congress, sent a Com- 
mittee of their own body to his camp, to Concert mea# 
sores for the payment and supply of the troops. As the 
attempt of the British, army against Washington had 
made no impression of any consequence, the Americans 
be s;an to recover from the alarm which the loss of 
i * Charleston had excited. Warm exhortations were made 
to the people by Congress, in which they were calletl 
upon by every motive that could animate them to sot 
with spirit and promptitude against great Britain. 

In the mean tune. Sir Henry Chnton returned with 
hit victorious army from Charleston ; and Gen. Arnold, 
who had been entrusted with the.cemmand of a very 
considerable division of the American army at West* 
P*int» agreed to deliver up that important post to the 
British General. As Washington had set out for Hart- 
ford to hold a conference with Count de Rochaml eau,the 
negotiation between Sir Henry Clinton and Arnold 
was carried on with greater Facility during his absence. 
The agent employed by the British General was Major 
Andre, a youngs officer of uncommon merit. To favour 
thaneceitary commit nicatiops, the Vulture sloop of war 
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previously *t* tionred in the Ifarth • River, atfd a boa fc J 
sent at night from the shore to fetch M jor Andre 
n he had received such instructions as related to 
'fitness, he set out on his return, but was intercept- • -H 
*nd ail his patters seized. Arnold esca peel mi boHitt j 
Vulture, but Major Andre Was brought before a 
d of general Officer*, by whomjie was consider*-' d 
spy, and sentenced to death. The officers whS 
jd the condemnation of Andre, and even W»sh- 
>n himself, testified the sincerest grief at the ne- 
tty they declared themselves under of complying j 
the rigorous, laws established in such cases, 
the close of the year !#*(), the American army ft It J 
igour of the season with peculiar circumstances 
gravation by want of pay, clothing, &c. The troops 
»een enlisted for 3 years, which were now expired, 
licensed at so long a continuance of hardships, an 
•reotion broke out in the Pennsylvania line, which* 
bllowed by that of New Jersey, The complaints 
»se soldiers being well founded, were redressed, 
general amnesty closed the business, That part 
i Americin army which was under the command of 
lington, did not escape the contagion of revolt. He 
mtly remained in his quarters, where his presence i 
he respect and affection for his person, thV it did \ 
re vent murroers, icept his within bounds, and pre- j 
d a mutinv. * 

e campaign of 1781, was opened with great vigour 
e British 'army in Carolina. After several skir- 
»» with various success, the two armies under 
Corrwallis and General Greene, met «t Guilford, 
ie 15 k of March 1781, *nd after a Weil contested 
i, the British remained masters of the field. Lord ] 
yallis afterwards marched into Virginia. where not, ■ 
tanding the advantages he garned over the Arneri- 
his situation became very cmieal. Sir Henry i 
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Clinton was prevented from sending hi n reiufurca* 
ments, as he was apprehensive th«»t Washington in tend- 
. ed to attack New York. The American Commander 
L in Chief employed great finesse to deceive the British 
r general, and fey a variety of judicious m*rccuvrefr, kept 
j hi rn in continual alarm.— inthc mean time. I/>rd C'orh- 
Vallis took possessian of York Town, in Virginia. *nd 
\ he wha followed by the Marquis de la Fvyette k who had 
L Wen dispatched by Washington with 2000 light in- 
iantry to wttch the motions of the 8; itish army. 
. On the 30th cf Auprust. Count d& Grasse anchored in 
Chesapeake B&y v with 24 ships of the line. He land- 
r eoTtroops to co operate with Washington, who ha<l, 
moved with the main body of his army to the south ward 
*nd when he heard of the arrival of the Freneh fleet in 
the Chesapeake/ he proceeded by f >rced marches to the 
( head of Elk, which he crossed and proceeded to York- 
; Town, 

I Washington now invested York -Town; witty an army 
j »fl 5,000 Americans, and 9000 French, He had select- 
I ed his best troops for this important occasion, and the 
French were chosen out of the bravest corps in France. 
The French and American batteries mounted with 
50 pieces of cannon* were opened against York Town 
on the night of the 6th of October, an incessant fire was 
kept up till the 14th, when two detachments of the be- 
siegers attacked and stormed two redoubts in front of 
the British works. The besieged were now so reduced 
by sickness, and the accidents ofwarthistttyey amount- 
ed only to SfiOQ effective men, Meanwhile, Sir Henry 
Clinton selected 7000 of his beet troops, which he em- 
barked at New- York, on board the British fleet, with a 
; determination to succour the army under Lord Corn- 

iwaliis ; but the garrison at York Town having peraever? 
ed to the utmost extremity, and no prospect of relief 
^if>P«ar}ng, a negotiation was opened Witty Washington, 

I 
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and ike troopaand teamen were obliged toauwrejultr 
themselves prisoners of war. Tftus terminated the de- 
cisive campaign of 1790, which realised the American , 
Independence. ^ ^ 

Soon after the capture of Lord Cornwafns* the British 
armament appeared ' flffhe Ghes«peske,ititne Utter end 
of October, but to their mortification, they were appriz- 
ed that the army under Lord Cornwall!* had surrender- 
ed. ' ' ' 

Washington felt all the honest emultion of a patriot at 
this event. The orders pubtishrd in his camp* on thte 
20'.h of O.tof er, were strongly expressive of his satis- 
faction. He congratulated t he officers and soldiera of tjfce 
combined armies on their success, snd issued a general 
pardon to all persons in the Continent*! army who were 
Under arrest, "that every heart might ptrtskeof the gu- 
tter <1 joy." Kor did he omit what he knew would be pe- 
culiarly acceptable to the religious turn of many of hi* 
countrymen* His orders concluded with a particular in- 
junction, "That a thanksgiving* service should be •per- 
formed/* at which it was solemnly recommended to the./ 
troops to assist with that . seriousness and sensibility of 
heart, which thV i urprismg interposition of Providence* 
in their favour so justly claimed. 
; Washington w*s solicitous that the prisoners of war j 
should be well treated. By his orders, they were dis- j 
tribute d In th' provinces of Virginia, Maryland, and j 
Pennsylvania, and their allowance was the same an that 
of the American army. * * j 

Congress voted an address of thanks to Washington* * 
Com tJlochambeaii, Countde Graaae, and all the officer* j 
and soldiers of the combined «rtn.ies, for the services ] 
thry had performed. They alto resolved, "That, in re- j 
membrance of the surrender of the British army, a mar- ! 
hie column should ht erected at York Town, in Vir- 
ginia adorned vith emblems of the alliance between 
France and the United States of America, and iftsesib^ 
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ed with a succinct account of the inenbrtlSle eWfii it 
***a intended to oommemoeate." 

^ Washington now returned ^rilth the principal part of 
lit* army to the vicinity of New- York, where, as he was 
smable to redocetbat city, ^ went into winter quarter*. 
The only appearance* ol an existing war were some afcir- 
raishes and predatory excursions. 

On the 5th of May, irS2, Sir Guy Carleton* arrived 
it New York, being appointed to command the British 
•rmj in America. s Immediately on his arrival, he ac- 
quainted Washingtoa*nd CengresMbat negotiations fir 
a. peace had commenced at Paris. Meanwhile, the 
British troops evacuated all their posts in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, and retired to the main army at New- 
Tork. 

Preliminary articles of peace were signed at Paris dh 
the 30th of November 4?83, by % Mr. Fitzhcrbert and 
Mr. Oswald, on the part of GreatTJritain, and, by Dr. 
sVankUa, Mr. Adams , Mr. Jay* -and Mr. kawrens, on 
the part of the United States. By this treaty his Ma- 
jesty acknowledged the Thirteen United Colonies to be 
«t>ee, sovereign and independent Slates/ 1 

As military operations were now entirely suspended^ 
it wa* no longer necessary to keep the American army 
embodied. The States, however* were unable to pay 
them the^rrear* due for their inestimable service, and 
those men who had spent the prime of their days in de» 
fence of their country, were now to be dismissed with- 
out a reward. - - . 

An *ttempt wasmadebyanooymou^papers to incite 
theomcert and soldiers to revolt. Washington, who 
wsotheff in the camp, saw the danger, and exerted his 
mflaenoe to prevent it. At ameeting of the general and 
field officers, with one officer from each company, the 
commander in Chief addressed them in a pathetic 
Apsecb, in which tse eenjurcd them, "as they rame4 
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their honour, at they respected the rights of hpirtsnl- 
ty;and as they regarded the military and ntt'ioW charac- 
ter of America, to express their utmost detestation &f 
the man who was attempting' to open the flood gate* of 
Civil discord, and deluge their rising empire with blood; 
Washington then retired. The officers, softened by the 
eloquence of (heir beloved commander, entered latoa 
resolution, by which the? declared, "that no circiimv 
stance of distress Or danger should iriduee a conduct 
that might t<tnd to sully tfie reputation atrtt plory the/ 
bad acquired ;the army continued to hsire an unsha<keo 
ronfidenc* of C ingress and '.heir Country, and- that tbsy 
vi-wed with abhorrence, and "rejected with disdaiff^ 
the infamous propositions in the Ute arioymous address 
to the officers of the army. ' . 

The fortitude and patriotism of Washington were 
In no instance of more essential service to America^ 
than* on this momentous occasion. Instead of making 
the discontent of the army instrtfment*> to hisovrn am- 
bition, and Usurping the government', tills raagttaitinfouA 
.patriot soothed the passions of his soldiers, and pre- 
served inviolate the liberties of his country. 

Towards the close of the year 178S, Geftgresa isstted 
a proclamation, in which the armies of the United 
States were applauded for their *• brag eminent andl 
faithful services,*' Congress then declared it to-be 
their pleasure, " that such part of their Federal arariee 
as stood engaged to serve during the war, shoo Id, from* 
and after the 3d day of November next, be absolutely 
discharged from the saioVservice." ■ ' 

Washington's " Farewell orders to the armies t^f the 
United States," Dated Rocky-Hill, near Princeton, Sid 
Nov. 1783, is a pathetic exhortation, in which ihe-diav 
interestedness of the Patriot is blended w»thtb«wisd6m> 
of the Philosopher.— -It contains the folKj^iDg interest- 
ing and impressive pssages. 
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" It only remain* for tf*$ commander in Chief to t<J- 
iress himself once more, and for the list time, to t^xe 
**mies of the United States, and to bid them an affec- 
Jonate—u long farewell. 

4 * It is universally acknowledged, that the enlarged 
fospects of happiness opened by the establishment of 

• it Independence, almost exceed the power of des- 
cription ; and shall not the brave men who h*ve con- 

-ibuted so essential to this inestimable a* qcisitlon, re- 
ring victorious from the field of vt*r t> the. fid l cf 
grtculture, participate in all the bl.ssii.gs which have 

* »en obtained ?«— In such a Republic, ivho will exclude 
(Sera from the rights of citizens, a^d ihefiuits of thi ir 
i .hours ?-i-T« these havcy soldi rs who ure actuated by 
r y thf spirit of udvntu're. the fish cuts wM aflord »n 

.*npie and profitable employment * ami \ he ferule r«- 
t^tons of the West will yield a most happy assy i urn to 

hose who, fond of domestic cujoymmt, are seeking 
J'or personal Indepen lance. 
'* The .commander in Chief conceives little is noW 

ranting to enable the Soldiers to change the military 
:haracter into that of the Citizen ; but that steady and 

lecent tenour of behaviour which has generally distingu- 
ished not only the army under his immediate command, 
&ut the different detachments and sepef ate armies, thro 9 
Ihe course of the Wkt— from their good sense aud pru- 
dence, he anticipates the happiest consequences ;-*- 
and, while he congratulates them on the glorious oc- 
casion which renders their services in the field no long- 
er necessary, he wishes to express the sticiif obliga- 
tions he feels himself under, for the assistance he has 
teccived from etery cUss, and in every instance. To 
the various branches of the army, the (General Ukes" 
this Use and solemn opportunity of pr >fes&ing his imio* 
Uble attachment and friendship -He wishes more than 
bare professions were in his power— that he was really 
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Mt t* be useful to Uiero in future lift. And being ftow 
to conclude these his last public order*, to take bis tit 
timate leave, in a short time, of the military character* 
and to bid a final adieu to the armies he has so long had * 
the honour to command* fre can only again offer, in 
their behalf* hit recommendations to their grateful 
Country, and his prayers to tbe God of Armies. May 
ample justice be done them here, and may the choicest 
of Heaven's favours both here and hereafter attend 
those who, under the Divine auspices, have secured 4n- 
fiumerable blessings for others !— With these wishes;, 
and this benediction, the Commander in Chief is about 
to retire from service. The curtain of separation wiH 
soon be drawn, and the military scene, to him, will be 
closed for ever." 

To this address, the army that remained at West, 
Point, on the banks of the Hudson, sent a most respect* ' 
ful and affectionate answer. After returning thanks to 
4heir General, for his exertions in their favour, they ex- 
press their feelings in the following bold and figurative 
language s *' Regardless of present sufferings, we look- 
ed forward to the end of our toils and dangers, to bright- 1 
er scenes in prospect. There we beheld the genius of • 
4>ur Country dignified, by our Sovereignty and Indepen- i 
dance, supported by Justice, and adorned with every ' 
liberal Virtue. There we. saw patient Husbandry fear- 
less extend her cultivated field; and animated Coin* 
raerce spread her sails ta> every wind. There we he- 
held fur Science lift her head, with ail the Arts attend- 
ing in her train. There, blest with Freedom, we saw the 
human Mind expand, and throwing aside the restraint! 
which conned it to the narrow bounds of country it em- 
braced the world. Those animating prospeats are now 
changing to realties, and actively to have contributed to 
their production, is our pride, our glorv." 

New:York was executed by the British troops. abopt 
3 weeks after the discharge of tt* Americfn army. 
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Meanwhile, Washington, having finished the great work 
of the Revolution, and founded a Republic, he wished to 
retire from the eye of observation, to the peaceful m*4 
shades of his patrimonial inheritance. Accordingly, he 
took leave of his officers in the most solemn manner. 
Having been previously assembled for that purpose, 
Washington joined them, and calling for a glass of wine 
addressed them in the. following ; " With a Heart full 
of love and gratitude, I now take leave of you* :— 1 most , 
devoutly wish, that yoar latter days ma)r be prosperous ' 
and happy. ?s your former ones have been glorious and 
honourable.'* The officers Were deeply affected ; they 
c&nYe up to him suces*ively, and he took an affectionate . 
leavii of each.-' tie theri If: ft the room, and passed be- 4 
tween the ranks of a corps of li#ht Infantry, that lined 
hla'W4V to the side of the North River •— I'hc officers 
followed hitfi in a solemn silent train j their eyed were 
suffused with tears. They felt a strong emotion of re- 
gret at parting with a hero who had participated their 
dangers, and so often led the in to glory. When Wash- 
ington entered the barge* he turned towards his fellow- , 
soldiers, with a countenance expressive of his feelings, 
and waved his hat as a Ust adieu. 

lie proceeded to Annapolis, to resign his commission , 
to Congress, and was, accompanied by his nephew, Ma- 
jor George Washington, and Colonel Humphreys, his 
aid-de-camp.—- His progress was marked bj public re- 
joicings ; triumphal arches were erected at the entrance 
of every town and village through which ne passed. A 
number of beautiful young virgins, robed in white. 
Miet h:m>withsongiJof gratulatidn-^they strewed laurgV 
before the benign hero, who moved slowly, on a white . 
charger. The name of Washington excited an univer- 
sal emotion. , ' / 

Women and cbildre%thronged the doors and windows , 
e3gtr to behold the deliverer of their Country— band* 
of music filled the ahr with sprightly melody, while the h 
men, who had fought under the banners of Liberty hail* 

D . 
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«d the^r General w,ijth acclamations. Washington recelv'* 
ed this tribute of public gratitude with bit characteristic 
benignity white hi* Dosom participated tl^e general hap* 
pines*. • 

On his arrival at Annnpolis, he informed Congrea* 
. of his intended resignation s-rthey resolved it should 
be In a jjubjic audience, and on the day appointed, 
numbers of distinguished persons attended, to behold 
the interesting: scene. General Washington addressed 
the President in the following word*. 
Kir President- <• 

€ *The jr. re at events on which my resignation depend- 
e<J, having at length taken place, I have now the ho- 
nour of offering my sincere congratulation to Congress, 
and of presenting myself before them to surrender into 
their hands the trost committed to me, and to claim 
the indulgence of retiring from the service of my coun> 
try. 

" Happy in the confirmation of our Independence 
and Sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity af. 
forded the United States of becoming a respectable na- 
tion, t resign, with satisfaction, the appointment I accep. 
ted wilh diffidence ; a diffidence in my abilities to ac- 
compliahsp.arduqua atask. which however, was super* 
ceded qy a confidence* in the rectitude of our cause the 
support of the Supreme. Power of the Union, and the 
patronage of fjeayen, 

<« The successful termination of the. war has verified 
the most sanguine expectations, and my gratitude for 
the interposition of providence, and the assistance I 
have received. from my country-men, increases with e~ . 
very review ofthe momentous contest. 

" While I .repeat niy.oatfgations to the army in gene- 
t al t 1 should do injustice to my own feelings, not to ac- 
knowledge, in 0ns place,, t(ie peculiar services; and dis- 
tinguished merit* ofthe persons wfio had been attached 
to my ijerspnr-3u«n i g^a w-ar V ** was) irtfposaibk Ux* 
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chofce of confidential officer* to compose .lajjr fam£y 
should have been more fortunate; permit me» Sir, to 
recommend. \r\ particular, those who have continued 
ib the service to the present moment, at worthy of the 
favourable notice and patronage of Congress. , 

«• I consider it at rty iodispensjble duty to close tVis 
last solemn net .o£jhg onicial life/ by recommencing the 
interests of our dearest country to the protection or 
Almighty Qod, and those who have the suj&tintend-. x 
ence of them to his holy kee^>ih£. ... .. , , , 

•' H«ving now finished the wort assigned me, X fre* 
tire from the great theatre of action, ah^bl^iRg; ap af- 
fectionate farewell to this »\iguit body, biider whose 
orders 1 1 have long; acted, I here oiler ipy cpmrpiwjon, 
and take my leave of all the employ lie bts of public , 
Jife .*» 

To thFs the ^residenl returned lfc ^flowing an- 
swer : x t 

"The frnijed State* ill Oongre$B assemble}!, Vecc^ 
with emotions too affecting for utterance, the solejnu 
resignation of the authorities under which yoiih&Ve led 
thejr troops with success, through s perilous and doubt- r 
ful war. ' . .... * r >^ .. .•-* 

" Called upon by vour County to, a^fenti its invade^ 
rights, you had accepted the sacred charge before i$ 
had formed alliances, and whilst U was without friends 
or a goverment to support her, .,,-,,.„. , 

u You have conducted tne great military contest wity 
wisdom and fortitude, invariably regarding the rights 
of the civil power through sit disasters and C&angey. 
You have by the love and cpnfidence.pl 1 -your fellow-citi- 
zens, enabled them to display their martial g^njus and 
transmit their fame to posterity, ftsying defended thf 
standard of Liberty in thii new world, having taught a 
lesson useful to those who inflict, and to those who feel 
oppression, you retire from the gr°at theatre of action 
with the blessing of our fellow citizens ; but the frlory 
ot your virtues wiU not terminate with your military 
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command— i£ will continue to animate remotest ages. u 
Washington now hastened to meunt Vernon, where 
h£ was welcomed by his affectionate consort, neighbor* 
and domestics, with every demonstration of joy } and 
divesting 1 himself of the military robe, he once more 
assamed the plain garb of the farmer. 

Agriculture was his favourite pursuit— His estate at 
Mount Vernon particularly engaged his attention, and 
was productive of large quantities of wheat, Indian 
corn, potatoes, and flax, besides flocks, of sheep and 
herds of cattle.— rHis life was regulated by temperance ; t 
he rose early, and after spending the day in a variety 
of rural pursuits, he retired to rest about nine o'clock. 
This was his invariable rule? except wheft visitors re- 
quired his polite attention. His table was spread with 
the most wholesome viands and pure wines, but he com- 
monly dined on a single dish, which with a few glasses 
of wine, formed his repast. He liberally patronized an 
academy at Alexandria, encouraged the interior naviga- 
tion of the Potomac*; t He was the benefactor of the' 
poor, and, in short, like the sun to vegetation, his 
cheering influence and example promoted the happineas 
of society where he resided. 

In these peaceful scenes, Washington enjoved the 
rational delights of rural life from the year 1783, till 
the summer of 1787, when he was chosen President of 
the Convention, which met at Philadelphia, and framed 
the present Constitution of the United States. The Fe- 
neral Union, after eleven years experience, had been 
found inadequate to the purposes of goverment. The 
fundamental distinction between the Articles of Confe- 
deration, and the new Constitution, lies in this; the 
former acted only on States, the latter on individuals;-— 
the former could neither raise men or money by its 
own authority, but lay at the discretion of 13 different 
^Legislatures, and, without their unanimous concur- 
rence, was unable to provide for the public safety, qc 
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for t^ lament ctf the naiiooai debt. By tj*e«ew Con- 
stitution, one Legislative* and Judicial power pervade* 

f- r the whole Union." After a ftiU consideration^ and* 

| thorough discussion of its principle*, tt was ratified' bjK 
11 of the 13 States, aixi North C»rolis>«, and Hhod© 1st* 
tnd have aince given their concurrence. 

The new Constituted being thus adopts Wtjfcfaft* 
ton was chosen President in April, 17$9t by the imam* 

F raous vote of his countrymen. When he rec^iv*d> in- 
tplligence of his flection, he set out from M<hn»* Ver- 
non for New- York. He wet escorted 1 by the ntftttk and 
gentlemen of the £r«tt character from -State, tbStatej 

; and nunjersus addresses^ CongratuUtfen jwepreaen*- 
te4 to> him by the inhabitants* ofcfag town* througb 
which he passed. On h is* approach to £hil adetphiftj w 
was met by above" 20 000 cijtizene, who- conducted *feim- 
to the city, where an elegant entertainment was ptaV 
pared for him. » ' 

ijis progress from Pl,tUdi*lpMa to K*w*¥or4t *rt thuw 

^ dis bribed- by an eltgtant writer, aW presents an «ftima** 
ted picture of Public #r*tittid&* * When* M*\ Wash*, 
ington crossed the DeWw**eawd bmled'on the Jersey 
shote, he was saluted With 3' cheers by the inhabitants 
of the vicinity. When he came to the brow of the hrH 
on his way toJPrenton, a tr iumptularcb wa« erected on 
the bridge* by the direction of th* Iftdii*? of *o;e place; 
Thecrttum of the arch was highly ornjuitentod? with i*s> 
pecud. laurels and flowers* >naVos>it tf as (Uephtyed^ 
large figure*. M «Dt*etrtber.2e>b, W&f On the sweep; 
of the arch* waasthia insorifrtion/- The Defender of the 
Mother* wUl ilae protect' their B^ghtewrf On the) 
north side were ranged a number of yo*ng girls* caress- 
ed in whiter with garlands of 4ewere •*' tfieir hewd&i 
and baskets of flowers on- their* arsot— itv t*e second 
row stood the young ladies, and behinaV thees rite ri*r> 
ried ladies of the towo. Toe ifeeteftt he paese^^HT' 
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arch, %b& young girls began to sing the following ode t 

*' Welcome, mighty Chief, once more, 

*• Welcpme>lo this. grateful shore :— • 

*« Nov no mercenary foe ' 

" Aims, again, tfee fatal blow— 

** Aims at thee the fatal blow. .. 

w Virgins fkif> and matrons grave, 

<c These thy conq'rin^ arm 4id 6a^e, ' 

** Build for thee triumphant bowers 5 a 

*f Strew ye fair, his way with flowers j 
».-•* Strew your Hero's way with flowers," 

** As they sung the last Hues, they strewed their flow- . 
era on the rdad Itiefore their beloved Detiverer,^jBU 
situation on tlus occasion, contrasted with what he bad* 
in December 1776, felt on the same spot, when the af- 
fairs of America were at the lowest ebb of depressions 
filled nim with sensations that cannot be described. 
He was rowed across the bay from Elizabeth-Town to 
New-York, in an^legant fcarge, by 13 pilots. All the 
vessels in the harbour hasted their flags* On his land - 
ing, Universal joy diffused itself thro' every order of the 
people, and he, was received and congratulated by the 
Governor of the State and officers of the Corporation. 
In theeveing, the houses of the inhabitants were^brU- 
liantly illuminated. .*./■. » 

On- the 30th of April he was inaugurated President 
of the United States, and took the oath enjoined by the 
Constitution, in the fallowing wofds, •* I do solemnly 
swear, that I will laityfully execute the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, and will, to t{|£ heat of my 
ability protect and defend tbe* Constitution* of the Uni- 
ted States." Aa universal and splem silence prevailed 
among the spectators during this part of the ceremony. 
The Chancellor then proclaimed him President of the 
United States, and was answered by tte discharge of 
cannon! an^ the acplunatiops of 20 ; 90PaitizenB. 



Soon after his appointment to the Chief Magistracy, 
he visited the Eastern States, with a view to promote 
agriculture, and explore the means of national improve- 
ment. The French Bevolution, which has excited the 
attention of mankind* proved a severs test to the pro- 
dence of Washington. Tho* he secretly disapproved 
pfthe violent measures of the French Republic, yet he 
saw that it was necessary for America to preserve a 
mutual good understanding with that nation. 

Washington was twice elected President, and dur • 
ing his j? years administration, fre performed the duties 
of his arduous office; with all the zeal of an honest pa-' 
triot— After having spent 45 years of his life in the ser- 
vice o£ his country, he, tit. September, 1796, announced 
his determination to retire, in an address, expressive of 
his gratitude and affection. t 

Washington once more retired to his favour ' 
ite seat, with the hope of devoting the remainder of 
his days to the calm duties of domestic life. From. 
March* 1797, to July 1798, he enjoyed the pleasures 
arising from the practice of virtue. The aggressions 
of France now alarmed Mr. Adam's administration, 
and that they might be prepared to resist open hostili- 
ty, they found it expedient to embody their army. Con- 
vinced of the abilities and integrity of that venerable 
man, whose valour had been instrumental to the em an- 
cipAtion of his country, Congress appointed Washington 
Commander in Chief of the Armies. He accepted the 
oppointnoent, and his letter to the President on that pc-' 
casioit, is marked with that perspicuity which distin- 
guishes all his writings. 

Qui the moment now approached in which this illus- 
trious character was to be removed to another state of 
existence. On th e 12th of December, 1799, he rode 
out to one of his plantations, end the day being rainy he 
caught cold, which brought on an tuflamatory sore 
throat. This disease became alarming on Friday night, 
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and when his phisiciaif arrived on Saturday, morning, 
medical aid was inefficacious. A few minutes before 
he expired, be enquired, '* Doctor, how lor.jp am I to 
remain in this tituatis* ?" The physician replied, '* Not 
long Sir." , 

A gentleman, who- was present at Mpunt Vernon, baav 
furnished as with therfbllowtog particulars relative to> 
the death o£ General Washington :— 

The General, a little before his death, had begem ae* 
veral improvements on his farm. Attending to some of 
these, he probably caught hi* death. He had jn con* 
templation a gravel walk on *he banks of the Potoraack* 
between the walk and the tifcet there* was to be a fist* 
pond. Some trees were to. be cut down, and others 
preserved. On Friday the day before he died he spent, 
some time by the side of pie river marking the former. 
There came a f*ll of snow, which did not deter him 
from his pursuit, but he continued till his neck and 
hair whore quite covered with snow. He spent the e- 
vening with Mrs. Washington, reading the newspapers, 
which came by the mail that evening ; he went to bed 
as usual about 9 o' clock, waked up in the night*, and 
found himself extremely unwell, but would not allow 
Mrs. Washington to get up, or the servants to b« 
waked. In the raoijniog, finding himself very ill, Dr. 
£raik of Alexandria, w*» sent for. Soon after his arri- 
val, two consulting phy tt£i*us were called in, hut all; 
eould not avail On Saturday he died, hie said to Cel- 
lar a little before his. death," biuy me decently, aud 
not till two days after my decease."— To Br. Graik he 
said. " I die a very hard death, but I am not afraid to 
die." — Before he breathed htsjast, he laid himself on 
his back, placed his band* before biro, and closed his 
own mouth and ejes/' 
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Philadelphia. Dec. 19. 

On Saturday the I4th inst. died at hit seat in Vir* 

rhia, General George Washington, Commander ii* 

J Chief of the Armies, and late President of the Con* 

f greSs, cf the United States of America— ma tare in 

! years, covered with glory, and rich in the affectipns of 

a free poeple. and the admiration of the whole civilized 

world. 

When men of common character are swept from the 
theatre of life, they die without the tribute of public 
concern, as they had lived without a claim to public es- 
teem — But when personages of great and exalted worth, 
are summoned from this sublunary scene, their death 
calls forth burst of general regret, and invigorates the 
flame of public gratitude— In obedience therefore to 
the voice of their Country, the poet, the Orator, and 
the Historian, will combine to do justice to the charac- 
ter of this illustrious Pateiot ; whilst the ingenious 
labours of the Sculptor, the Statuary, and the Painter, 
will unite ih perpetuating the virtues of The Man ox 
th* Ags. 
' Mourn, Columbia, mourn !— Thy Father and Pro- 
tector is no more !— Mourn Reader, of whatever kin- 
dred, tongue or clime thou be, thy Friend, the friend 
of Man and of Liberty, is gone !— The Hero, the Sage, 
tye Patriot, this glorious emanation of the Deity, is car- 
ried back to the bosom of his God ! — The recording 
Angel has enregistered his virtuous deeds in Heaven, 
and the name of WASHINGTON will live for ever i 

Alexandria, Eke* 20. 

On Wednesday last the mortal part of Washington 
the Great*— the Father of his Country, and the Friend 
| of JV!*n-rw*s consigned to the silent tomb with solemn 
hoaourg anil funeral pomp. . 



AntuUltadeofpeople, from many miles round, **. 
sembled at Mount V prton, the choice abode, and l*st % 
earthly residence ofit* illustrious Chief; There were „ 
the groves, the spacious avenues, the beautiful scene - 1 
ry, the nobie mansion— but alts ! its august inhabitant , 
was *ohe !— his body indeed, vu thete f but his soul 
was fled ! 

In the long snd lofty portico, where oft the Hero 
walked in all his virtanus glory, now lay the shrouded 
corpse.— The countenance, still composed and serene, 
seemed to express the dignity of that spirit which so 
lately actuated the lifeless form— There, those who 
paid the last sad honours to the Benefactor oi his Coun- 
try, took a last— a sad farewell. 

Near the head of the eoftn, were inscibed the words 
Surge ad Judicium ; about themddile. Gloria tfeo ; and, 
on the ailver plate General George Washington departed 
tki* Life Uth Bet J&tat 68. 

Between 3 and 4 o'clock, the Sound of aftfflerjr from 
a vessel irt the river Being minute guns, aroused all ourVj 
sorrowful feelings— the body was moved, and a band or 
music with mournful melody, melted the soul into ien. 
derness rtf W6e,-s-tbe procession marched in the follow - 
Utjrordfetf* 

Cavalry, Infahtrjr, & Guard with arms reversed ; 

t clterirv ••■■■■••Atusic * 

The feenerai'g horse, with his saddle, holsters, find 

pistols ; 

Col SiittmS, Co? Co1 ' Gll P* irl » 

ftamssy < » v Mirsteiler, 

Payne, C? J Little; 

. - . - Mourners 5 

Maaonick Brethernj 
And Citizens. 
When the procession arrived at the bottom of the 
lawn on the hanks of the Pototnack. where the family 
vault is placed, the cavalry bslted, snd the Infantry 
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mocked towards the mount and formed in ftaef *, Ih* 
Clergy, the Masonic Brethern. and the Citizens, daj 
acended to the vault, were the Church funeral service 
vas performed. 

The general discharges by the artillery, eavalry, *hd 
infantry, paid the last tribute of respect tjo the entomb* 
ed Commander in Chief ftf the American Armies. 

The Son wat now setting-* Alas, the Son of Glory 
vas set— No, the marae or Wa^hi ho tow will live for 

s?erl 
From Vernon's Mount behold the Hero rise 
Resplendent Forms attend him thro* the skies ! 
The shades of war. worn Veterans round him throng* 
And lead eowrap'd their honour'd Chief along. 
A luirel wreath the immortal war* en bears. 
An arch triumphal mercer'* hand prepares ; 
Young LAuftENfla, erst %h 9 avenging bolt of war, 
With port majestic/ guides the flittering car ; 
Montgomery's* goouke form directs the way, 
And Greek unfolds the gates of endless day ; 
Whilst Angles, " trumpet tongu'd" proclaim thro? 

air, 
"Due Honours for the first or men prepare !* 



PROC&EDIJmS IJY COJVGRJSSS. 

HOUSB OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday Bee, 19, 1799. 

Mr« Marshall addressed the Chair as follows : " Mr 
speaker— The melancholy event ayhich.was yesterday 
announced with doubt, has been rendered but too cer- 
tain. Our Washington is no more !— The hero, th# 
tfage, and the patriot of America— the man on whAm in 
topes df danger, every eye jras turned, and all hopes 
w%re placed^ Ibrca now, only iff his own great acuon% 



t in the hefcrts of an affectionate and an afflicted 
mlt. * 

' If, Sir, It bad evan not been usual, openly to tetti* , 
respect for the memory of those whom Heaven hadH 
acted as its instruments for dispensing good to men, 
, snob has been the uncommon worth, and such the 
inordinary incidents, which hare marked the life of 
i, whose loss we air deplore, that the whole Ameri- 
i nation, impelled by the fame feelings, Would call 
h one voice, for, a public manifestation of that aor- 
r, which is so deep and so universal. 
' More than any other individual, and as much as to 
> individual was possible, has hecontributed to found 
i our wide spreading Empire* and to give to the Wes- 
n World Us independenae and freedom. . 

1 Having eff cited the great object, for which he was , 
ced at the head of our armies. We have seen him 
verting the sword into the plough-share, and volun* 
ily sinking the Soldier into the Citiaen. 
' When the debility oft our Federal system had be* 
ne manifest, and the bonds, which connected the i) 
ts of this vast continent, were dissolving, we have 
n h^m the Chief of those Patriots who formed for us 
constitution, which by preserving the Union, will, I 
st substantiate and perpetuate those blessings, which 

Revolution had promised to bestow. 
' In obedience to the genera! voice of his Country, 
ling on him to preside over a Great People, we have , 
n him once more quit the retirement he loved, and I 
i season more tempestuous than war its- If, with 
oi and wise determination, pursue the true interests 
he Nation, and contribute, more than arty other 
Id contrib^e, to -the establishment of that system 
policy, which will, I trust, yet preserve our peace; 

honour, and our independence, 
' Having been twice unanimously cboieh the Chief 
jfetratc of a Free Beople, we see him, at a time i 
en his re-election with universal suffrage could not 
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fee dcMikted, affording to the world » rare instance e£ 
I moderation, by withdrawing from his hi jh station to the 
peaceful walks of private life. 

•« Ilawever the public confidence may change and the. 

| public affections fluctuate with respect to others, yet* 

With respect to him, they have in war and in peace, in 

public and iit private life, been as steady as his own 

Firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted virtues^ 

" Let us, then, Mr. Speaker, pay the list* tribute of 
affection and respect t,o our departed Friend— Let the 
Grand (Council of the Nation display those sentiments 
which the Nation feels— For this purpose I hold in my 
hand some Resolutions* which I take the liberty of offer* 
ing to tjie House.*' 

Mr. Marshall hating handed his Resolutions to the 
fcl^rk, they were read, end unanimously agrees? to, as 
follows, viz 

Jhaolved* that this House wait on the President of 
the United SutcS, in condolence of thi« mournful event. 

Resolved, That the Speaker's chair be shrouded 
with black, and thajt the members and Officers of the 
House wear black during 1 the Session. 

Resolved, that aCommitee, in conjunction with one 
from the Senate, be appointed to consider on the most 
Sukable manner <ef paying honour to the menu ry ef the 
Man, first in war* first in peace, and first in the hearts 
of hi* Countrymen. 

Monday, Dec. 23. 
Mr. Marshall made a report from the joint Commit* 
tee appointed to consider a suitable mode of commemo- 
rating the death of General Washington. . 
He reported the following Resolutions : 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Represent*- 
ves of the United States of America, iu Congress assem- 
bled, That a marble monument be erected by the Uni- 
ted Stales at the Capitol of the City of Washington, and 
that the family of General Washington be requested to 

■ JS 
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permit bis body to be deposited under it j find that {he 
monument be bo designed as to commemorate the gretft 
event! of bis military and political life. 

And be it further resolved, That the're be a funeral 
precession from Congress Hall, to the German Lutheran 
Church, in memory of Gen. George Washington, on 
Thursday the 26th it st. and that an oration be prepared 
at the raqtifc* of Congress, to be delivered before both ^ 
; houses th»t day ; anil that the president of the Senate* ° 
; and Speaker of the House of Hepre£ent alive s, be desi 
:t r* d to request one of the Members of Congress to de- 
liver the same. 

And be i\ further resolved, That it he recommended 
to the people of the United States, to wear crape- on 
their left arm aa mourning, for thirty days. 

Anil be it further resolved. That the president of the 
Vniti'4 States be requested to direct » copy of these. 
Resolutions to be transmitted to Mrs. Washington, as- 
suring her of the profound respect Congress will ever 
bor to her person and character, of their condolence* 
on the Ute affecting dispensation of Providences tnd in- 
trening her assent to the interment of the remains of 
General W*shmgton intbe manner expressed in the 
first Resolution, 

, And be it further resolved, that the President of the 
Ui.ited States b» requested to issue his proclamation, 
notifying- to the People throughout the United Stater 
the recommendation contained in the third resolution- 
. Tii esc Resolution* passed both Mouses unanimously 
Same day, ihe Senate sent the following letter of con- 
dolence to thr president of the United States, by a Com- 
mittee of its Members : , 
To the Ifrcsi'.i^m of the United States. 
THE Senate of the United States respectfully tak* 
lesv-..«. Sir, to express to you the deep regrtt for the 
loss their country sustains in the death of Genera'. 
George Washington. 
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This event, to distressing to all oar fellow citizens 
must be peculiarly heavy to you, who bare long bee a 
associated with him in deeds of Patriotism. Permit us, 
Sir, to mingle oar tears with yours— on this occasion 
it is manly to weep. To lose such a man, at such a 
crisis, no common calamity, to the world— our Country 
mourns her Father. The Almighty Disposer of human 
events has taken from us our greatest Benefactor and 
Ornament— It becomes us to submit with reverence to 
Him, who "mcketh darkness his pavilion." 

With patriotic pride, we review the life of our 
"IVASHtirG'roir, and compare him with those of other 
countries, who have been pre-eminent in fame. Ancient 

• **td modern names are diminished before him. Great- 
' -ness and Guilt have too often been allied ; but his fame 

is whiter than it is brilliant. . The destroyers of nations 
stood abashed at the majesty of his virtue.— It reprov- 
ed the intemperance of their ambition, end darkened 
the splendour of victory. The scene is closed, and we are 
no longer anxious lest misfortune should sully his glory ; 
he has travelled on to the end of his journey, and carri- 

• ed with him an increasing weight of honour ; he has de- 
: posited it safely, *faere Misfortune cannot tarnish it — 
t Where Malice cannot blast it. Favoured of Heaven, he 

• departed without exhibiting the weakness of huma- 
j nity ; magnanimous in death, the darkness of the grave 
1 could net obscure his brightness. 

} Such was the Man whom we deplore.— 

J Thanks to God, his glorjr is*cotuummated— Wash- 

J iwbvrov vet Infea on earth is bis spotless example— 

j his spirit is in Heaven ! 

J Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the 
heroic General— the patriotic Statesman— and the vir- 

- tuousS»ge ;— let them teach their 1 -children never to 

, forget, that the fruits of his bbottr, sad his example**** 

i their inheritance* . . 
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Gentlemen <>ft%t f SkMe, 

I becsive, with the most "respectful anda#ectfem> 
ate sentiments, in this' impressive Address, &$ obliging 
expressions of your regret for the loss our Country 1m 
sustained, in the death of her most esteemed* befaved, 
JUid admired Citizen. 

In the multitude of my thoughU^and recollections 
on this mtUnchoilyerent, you will permit me to say, 
*hat I have seen him in the days of adversity* in «tme 
x>f the scenes of his deepest distress* and most trying 
perplexities ; I hive also attended hkn in his highest 
elevation, and most prosperous felicity, with uniform 
admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

Among all our original associates io that memorable 
Xeague of the continent in 1774, which first expressed 
the sovereign: will of a Free Nation til America, he was* 
the only one remaining in the 'General Gaverment. Ai- 
tho\ with a constitution more enfeebled than his* at 'at* 
age when he thought it necessary to prepare forretire- 
ment, I feel my*elf alone—bereaved of mylast brother; 
yet I derive a strong consolation from the unanimous 
disposition Which appears in all ages and classes, to mih* 
i gle their sorrows with mine en this common calamity to 
the world. 

The life- of otir Washington cannot suffer by a 
comparison with these of other countries, who have 
been most celebrated sad exited bJM&me, ; The attri- 
butes and decorations of i?oya/ry*could only have served 
' to ecltpsetbe ma jestyof those virtues which made him, 
from being a modest Crtizett, armor* rcsplendent'tumi- 
nary. Misfortune, had he 4tved, could hereafter have 
sullied his gtory only with those superficial minds, who, 
believing " that characters, and actions are marked by 
success alone," rarely de%orve to enjoy It .Malic* 
could ncv^er blast his honoiuj and £nvj made hkn a slp-s 



geUf exceotfoe to b,er universal rule^-For hlmfejf* be, 
l*ad lived entftigh to Life and Gl try — For his fellow- ' 
citizenj, if their prayers could have been answered, he 
would hive* been iffinjortaj— Ror me, Vis departure is -* 
at a most unfortunate mpmett. Trusting, however, » n the * 
vise and. righteous, qomjnion of Providence over the J 
pass iona of men, andVth.e results of their councils and *-J 
actions, as Well a* oyer their Hyes, nothing remains for 
me but humble resignatipn, 

HU example is now complete, and it; will teach wis- 
dom, an4 virtue to magistrates! citizens, and men, not 
only in the present age, but in future generations, aa 
long ms.our history shajl be read— If a Trajjen founda 
PHny- a_Marcus,A,t»n*Uus # c*nnever want biographers, 
eulogist** or historians. 

JOHN ADAMS. 
On iqonday the S;h of January, the. President sent the 
following letters, to Con^re as :— 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 

Gentlemen qf.tkg. Bfcwe of Jtyprfisentatfoe*, 
Incompliance w>h the.rejquest in one of, the Help- ' 
lqtions« of Gongtes* of tfye 2J*t of December last, I . 
transacted a copy of th**e.Resolution$, by my secretary* 
Jlr. Sha*, to Mrs, W^Wton, assuring her ohhe pro- 
(bund respect Congress will ever bear to her person snd 
character— of their condolence in the late afflicting dis* 
pensation of Providence, snd- entreating her sssrnt to 
the interment of the remains of General George Wash- 
ington in the manner expressed in the first Resolution* 
As the sentiments, «£thai virtuous lady, not less b lov- 
ed by this nation, than she is at present greatly afflict- 
ed, can never be to well expressed as in her own words, 
I transmit to Congress her original letter^ 

It w,ould be an attempt of too much delicacy to make . 
any comments upoait— But there c»n*be no doubt, Vhat 
the Nation at Uffce, W well, at, all the branches of the 
Gove^nnient, wih^ kjc h^hly gratified by any%rran£c- 
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raent which may diminish the. sacrifice the mikes of 
her individual feelings. , JOHN ADAMS. 

Mas. Wajhihgton'i Asswisr. 
Sir, Mount Vernon, 31st Dec. 1799- 

While I feel, with keenest anguish, the ltte dispen- 
sations of Divine Providence, I cannot be insensible to 
the mournful tribute of respect and veneration which is 
paid to the memory of my deaf deceased husband i and, 
as his best services and moat anxious wishes were al- 
ways devoted to the welfare and happiness of his coun- 
try, to know that they were truly appreciated, and grate-. 
> fully r< mem bred, affords no inconsiderable! consolation, 
Taupht by the great example which I have so loeg: 
htd before ire, never to oppose my private wishes to 
the public will, I must consent to the request made by- 
Congress, which you have had the goodness to transmit 
to me. And, in doing this, I need not, I eannot saj* 
what a sacrifice of individual feeling I make to a sense 
of public duty. 

With grateful acknowledgements, and unfeigned 
thanks, for the personal respect and evidences of coir- 
■ dolence expressed by Congress sad Yourself I remaut 
very respectfully. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON 
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FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

or 
George Washington. 
Frietodt and Fell<*o- Citizens, 

THE period for s new elction of ft citizen, to ad- 
minister the executive government of the United States, . 
being not far distant? and the time actually arrived, 
when your thought* must be employed in designating- 
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the person who Is to be clothed with that important 
truat, it appear* to me proper, especially as it may con- 
duce to a more distinct expression of the pii*li«- voice, 
that I should now apprise you of the resolution I have 
"formed, to decline being considered among the nu Tiber 
o-f those oat of wh^ro a choice is to be mad*% 1 beg you, 
at the same time, to do me $be justice to be assured, 
that t^ifl resolution has not been taken, without « strict 
regard to all the coosid< rations appertaining 1 to the re-' 
I ttion whi h binds a dutiful citizen to his country : and 
that, in withdrawing th^ tender of service whi« h sil u nce 
in my situation might imply, I am influenced by nodimu 
nution of zeal ibr your future interests ; no denuei cy of 
gratefui respect, for your past kindoeas ; hut sm sup- 
ported by a full conviction that the step'ls compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto' in thej 
office to which your suffrages have ttyie* c&.U.d rr»c,' F 
have b+^en a uniform sacrifice of inclination to th*. o* 
pinion of duty and to a deference for wh»t upnea^ed. 
to be your desire. 1 constantly hoped. th*t it would 
have been much earlier in my pow^-r, consistent with 
motives which I was not at liberty to disrf gard. to re- 
turn to that retirement from whlrh I had been reluc- 
tantly drawn. Th? strength «>f my inclination to do this, 
previous to the last election, had even led to lh> prepa- 
ration of an address to d< chip it to you ; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and critical pasture of 
our aflVi' 8 with foreign nations, and the unanimous ad- 
vice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled, me 
tp abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as 
well as internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inr.li- 
nation incompatible with the sentiment of duty, or pro- 
priety ; and am persuaded, whatever partiality maybe 
retained for my, services, that in the present circumstan- 
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cesof our country, you will not disapprove* my deterai* 
nation to retire. 

The impressions with which I first undertook the ar- 
duous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. In* 
the discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I huve 
with good intentions, contributed towards the organi- 
zation and administration of the government, the best 
exertions of which a very fsttible judgment was capable. 
N t unconscious, in the outset, of the Inferiority of my 
qualifications experience in my own eyes, perhaps still 
more in the eyes of othe r »v nas strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myuelf t *nd\ every day the encreas*. 
injr; weight of years admonishes me more and more that 
the r^ir>ment is as necessary to me as it will be wel. 
come. Satisfied that if any circumstance* have givenr 
peculiar value to my services, they were temporary, I 
liave the consolation to believe, that while choice and 
prude nc»* invite me to quit the political scene, patriotism 
does not forbid it. ' 

In looking forward to the moment, which is intended 
to terminate the career of mv public life, my feeling* 
do not permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my beloved 
country, for th* many honors H has conferred upon niej 
•till more for the st<*clfaftt confidence with which it hasr 
iuppofted me ; and for the oppertnnities I have thence 
enjoyed of manifcatfng my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithfuland persevering, tho* in usefulness uiw 
equal to mv xeal If benefits have resulted to our coun- 
try from those services, let it always ho remembered to 
ypur praise and as an instructive example in our annals, 
that under circumstances in which the passions, agita- 
ted in every direction, were liable to mislead, amidst 
appearances sometimes dubious-— vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging— in situations in which not un- 
fteqaently want of success h*d countenanced the spirit 
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; *f criticism—tye Cpn^tancjf of your lugport was the es- 

| sentia} prpp of toe efforts,, and h guarantee of the plana 

\ b^w^iicn they were effected. 

h ProfpuniUy penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 

? witti me famy. grave, &y a strong incitement to unceas- 
ing v «wf that Heaven npay continue to you f!be choicest 
tokens afiis benefice/nce — that your union and brother. 
ly. affection may he, perpetuaW-that •'he free const! tu- 

I tioa which if the worif of your liands, may be sacredly 
maintained—thai its , ^dministion, in every department 
may be stanQped with wisdom a,n4 virtue— th^at, in fine, 
the happiness^ of the people of these States under the 
auspices of Uherty, mayt>e made complete, bysockre- 
fill a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing, 
%s will acquire totliem the glory of recommending it to 
the applause, tfce affection *nd the adoption of every 
nation which is Vet a stranger to it. 

iJ Here perhaps I ought to stop- B nt a solicitude for 

your welfare, which cannot end but with 'my life, and 

\ t^e appreheaaiQi**>f danger ^ natural to Uia,t solicitude 

• tjrge me oh an occasion* like the present, to offer to 
y/>ur solemn contemplation, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, some sentiments, which are the re *. 
*ult of much reflection, o^qo inconsiderable observa- 
tion* and which appear to me all important to the P er - 
manency of your felicity *as a People. ,■ These wiU He 
offered to you with the more freedom, as} you can only 
see in them the disinterested warnings of a partipg friend 
who can possibly have no personal motives to. bias his 
council. Nor can % forget as an encouragement to it, 
.your indulgent Reception of my sentiments on a former 
»nd not dissimilar occasion. Intcr.vyoven as is th,e love 
of liberty with every U<ament of your hearts, no re- 

; comroendahoo of mine; is, necessary, to fortify or con- 
firm" the attachment. 
The unity of goyerpram wWch fconsjitiiteji yo,u one 

! people is also now d^&r to you. It is justly &o ; for it 

;' '" ■ ■ ' ■ . £2 
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is • main pillar 1 1* the edifice of ymirrei^ independence, 
the support of your tranquility At home/ tour peace 
abroad ; of your safety ; of your prosperity ; of that 
very liberty which you so highly prize. But us it is 
. easy to foresee, that from different cause* and from 
different quarters, much paint will be taken,' many 
artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the con- 
viction of this truth \ as this is the point in your politi- 
cal fortress against which the batteries of internal and 
external enemies will be most constantly and actively 
(though often convertly and insidiously) directed,, it 
is of infinite moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national Union, to 
your coll-ctive and individual • happiness ; that you. 
should cherish a cordial, habitual and immoveable at' 
tach merit to it ; accustoming yourselves to think and 
apeak of it as the palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity? watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety ; discount- -nancing whatever may suggest even 
a suspicion that it can in ariy^ent be* abandoned; and 
indignantly frowing upon the first dawning of every at- 
tempt to alienate any portion of our country from tbc 
rest; or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various parts, i 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
Interests. Citizens by birth or choice, of a common 
country, that 'country has , a right to concentrate your 
affections. The name of American, which belongs to 
you in vour national capacity, must alwifR exalt the 
just pride of patriotism, mora than any sppelluion de- 
rived from local discriminations. With slight shades of 
difference, you have the same religion, manners, habits 
and political principles. You have in a common cause 
fought and triumphed together; {he independence, and 
liberty you possess are the work of joint councils, and 
joiotjefFort*, of common- dangers, sufferings and succes- 
ses'. But these* considerations, however powerfully 
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tkey address themselves to, your sensibility, are { 
ly outweighed by those which apply more immed 
to your interest— Here every portion of our co 
finds * the most commanding motives for car 
guarding and, perserving the Union of the whole. 

The: North, in an -unrestrained intercourse wit 
South, protected by the equal .laws of common g 
ment, finils in the productions of the latter* great 
tional resources of maritime and commercial entei 
and precious materials of manufacturing industry. 
South, in the same intercourse, benefiting by the ; 
cy of the North, see* its agriculture grow and its 
merce expand. .Turning partly into its own cha 
the seamen of i he North, it finds its particular na 
tiorr invigorated ; and while it contributes, in diff< 
ways, to nourish and increase the general mass c 
national navigation, it looks forward to the prote 
of a. maritime strength, to which itself is unequal 
dapted. Thfe East, in a like intercouse with tht V 
already finds, and in the progessive improvement < 
tenor communiraLiuns, by land and tt;<.ter, wilt more 
more find a valuhle. vent for. the commodities whi 
brings from abroad, or manufactures at borne. 
West derives from the East suppile* requisite t 
growth and comfort— and what is perhaps of still gr< 
consequence, it must of nee easily ^we the secun 
joy ment of indispensable outlet* for iu ownprnduvi 
*rt the Weight, influence, and the future m g ii 

•engthof rhe Atlantic side of th«: Union, directs 
•.n indissoluble community* of interest as ov\ mat: 
Any other tenure by which the We*t can hold ;hi* 
Seniial advantage, whether derived from it? own < i 
fate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural i 
nect-Jon with any foreign power, must be intrinsi : 
precarious. 

.While then every part of our country thus ft t . 
Immediate and particular interest in Union, all the | 
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ties combined cannot fail to find the united mass of 
means and efforts greater resources, proportion ably 
greater security from external danger, a less frequent ' 
intfrraption of their pea$e by foreign nations ; and, 
what is of inestimable value! they must derive from 
Union an exemption from those broils and wars between 
themselves, which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries, not tied together by the same government"; 
which their own rivalships alone would be sufficient to 
produce, but which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments and intrigues would stimulate and embitter. — ■ 
Hence likewise they will avoid the necessity of those 
overgrown military establishments, which under any 
form of government, are inauspicious to liberty, and 
which ar^ to be regarded as particularly hostile to Re- 
publican Liberty ; in this sense it is, }}>at your Union 
ought t<> be considered as a main prop of your Uoerty, • 
and that the love pf the one oujfht to endear to you the 
pefservatibn of the other. ... 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to 
every reflecting and virtuous mi&d, and exhibit the 
continuance of the Union ks a primary object of patrid- 
tic desire. Is there a doubt, whether a common %o- •' 
vernment can embrace so large a sphere ? Let experi- 
ence solve it. To listen to mere speculation in such a 
ease were criminal. We are authorised to hope that a 
proper organization of the whole, with auxiliary agency 
of governments fur the respective subdivisions, will af- 
ford a happy issue to the experiment. 'Tis well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such powerful and 
obvious motives to Union, affecting all parts of our coun- ■ 
try, while experience shall not have demonstrated its 
impracticability, there witl always be reason to distrust > 
the patriotism of those, who in any quarter may en**-' 
deavour to weaken its bands. 

In contemplating the cause which may disturb our l/. 
nion, it occurs as a matter of serious concern, that any 
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sandviews: Oie of the ri- 
te influence, within ptrlicu- 
sent the opinions and kirns of 
it shielJ yourselves too rnuch 
heart burnings which spring 
or.s they. tend lo reader alien 
iglit lobe bound together by 
fraternal affection v Th«, inhabitants *«f our western 
country have lately had a useful lesson on ^his h-»d : 
th»y. Hare seen, in the negotiation by die Executive, 
and ifi the unanimous ratiricitinn by the Senate, of the 
featy'with Spain, and in the universal satisfaction it 
that event throughout the United States, a decisive 
proof how unfounded were the suspicions propogsted 
amc-njr them of a policy in the general Government »nd 
in the Atlantic States, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Minitipi : they have been witnesses to. 
the fi r'rostion of iwo treaties, that with Great Brit tin and, 
that with Spain, which secure to them everything they 
eould.dLsire, in respect to our foreign relations tuwi.rils 
confirming their prosperity. Will it not be their uisr'mm 
to rely forth? preservation of these advantages on the 
Ujjios by which they were procured f Will they not 
henceforth be deaf to those advisers, it such there are, 
who would sever them from their brelhern, and connect 
them with aliens ? 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, «gn- 

vet-hfnentfnr the whole is indispensable —No alliances, 

' however strict, between the parts, can he an sdf-quate 

substitute ; they must ine vita by experience tat infrsc- 

tioos and interruptions which all rlliances in all times 

* have experienced. Sensible of this momentous truth, 

; you have improved upon your first cissy, by thesdr.p." 
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ly in the course of time and things t6 become potent 
engines, by which cunning*, ambitious and unprincipled 
men wiUbe enabled to subvert the power of the peopie, 
and w usurp to themselves the reins of govennient ; 
destroying afterwards the very engines which have lift-, 
ed them to Unjust dominion. .-.>-«»■ 

Towards the preservation of your, government and 
the permanency of your present happy state, it is re*, 
quisne, not only that you speedily discountenance irre- 
gular oppositions to its acknowledged Authority, but 
also that you resist with care the spirit of- innovation 
upon. its principles however specious the pretext*. One 
method of assault may be to effect in the forms of the 
constitution alterations which will impair the energy 
of the system and thus to undermine wh*t cannot he 
directly overthrown. In all the changes to which you 
may be iavited, remember that time and habit are at 
least as necessary to fix the true character of govern- 
ments, as of other human institutions— >th at experience 
is the surest standard, by which to test the real tenden- 
cy of the existing coas.itu.tion of a country — that facility 
in changes upon the credit or mere hypothesis and opin- 
ion, exposes to perpetual change, from the endlees va- 
riety of hypothesis and opinion i aml*remember, espe- 
cially, that for the efiicient management of your com- 
mon interests, in a country so extensive as ours, a go- 
vernment of as much Vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security cf liberty, is indispensable. Liberty 
«tself will find in suoh a government, with powers pro- 
perty distributed and adjusted, its surest guardian. 
It is, indeed, little else tluii a name, where the govern- 
ment is too feeble to withstand the enterprises of he-, 
tion; to confine each member of the society within the 
limits prescribed by the Uws, and maintain all in the. 
secure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person 
aad property. . - 



I have already intimated to you. the danger *>£ptr. 
ties in the state, with particular reference to the, found- 
ing of them on geographical discriminations. Let me 
now take a mpre comprehensive view, and warn you Aft 
the moat solemn manner, against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party, generally. This spirit,' unfortunate- 
ly i is inseparable from our nature; having its root in the 
strongest passions, of the human mind.—It exists wi- 
der different shapes in. all governments, more or less 
stifled, controled, or repressed? but in those of the 
popular form, it»is seen inits greatest rankness, and is 
truly their worst enemy. The alternate domination ©£' 
one faction over another, sharpened by the spirit of re- 
venge, natural to party distention, which, in different 
ages and Countries, has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, i s itself frightful despotism r— But this leads 
st length to a more formal and permanent despotism.^- 
The disorders and miseries, which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security snd repose in 
the absolute power of *n individual t and sooner or la- 
ter the chief of- some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, turns this disposi* 
tion to the purpose^ of hit own elevation, on the ruins 
of puplic Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind 
(which nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight) 
the common and continual mischiefs of the spirit of 
party are sufficient to make in the interest and duty of 
a wUe people to discourage and restrain it. It serves 
always to distract the public councils and enfeeble the 
public administration. It agitates the community with 
ill-founded jealousies and false alarms; kindles the ani- 
mosity of one part against another, foments occasionally 
p riot and insurrection. It opens the door to foreign in- 
fluence and corruption, which find a facilitated access to 
the government itself through the channels of party pa*- 
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sions* Thus the policy and the will of one country 
f subjected to the policy and will of another. 
I i There is an opinion that parties io free-countries are 
I theful checks upon the administration of the government, 
and serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. Thia withi 
in certtlo limits is probably true ; and in govrrnimerts 
Of a monarchical cast, patriotism may look with inHtiln 
gence, if not with favor, upon the spirit of party. But 
iff those of a popular character, in governments purely 
! elective, it is a spirit not to be encouraged. From their 
fittural tendency, it is certain there will always b» 
Enough of that spirit fer eiery salutary purpose. And 
there being constant danrrer of excess, the effort ought 
to he by force of public opinion, to mitigate and st'uatre 
it A fire not to be quenched; it demands a Uniform 
vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest* in- 
stead of warming, it should consume. 

It is important Hk* wise, that the habits of thinking 
ift a free country, should inspire caution, in these en- 
\ trusted with its administration, to confine themselves 
. witliin their respective constitution*! sphere*, avoiding 
in the exercise of the power* of one department to en. 
eroaxh open another. The spirit of encroachment tends 
Co consolidate the powers of all the departments in one, 
and create > whatever the form of. government, a real 
despotism. A just estimate of that love of power, and 
proneness to sbyse it, which predominates in the hu« 
man heart is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of thie 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the ex. 
etciaes of political power, by dividing and distributing 
it into different depositories, and constitutinr each the 
guardinn of public weal against invasions by the, others, 
has been evinced by experiments ancient and modern ; 
some of them in our country and. Under our own eyes. 
To preserve them mu*t be a* necesaary as to institute 
>\ them. If, in the opinion of the people> the distribution) 
or modification of the constitutional powers be in aqy 
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nartWular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in tue way which the constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation ; for th;/ this, in one 
instance, may be the instrument of good/ it is the cut> f 
tomary weapon by which free, governments are destroy- 
ed* The precedent must always greatly overbalance ia 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which* 
the use can at any time yield. # _ 

Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to pftK- 
itical prosperity, religion and morality are indispeosa- * 
ble supports.-*— —In van would that man claim the tri- 
bute of -patriotism, who should Ubor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the Unties of men and 'citizens.— - The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to che- 
rish them, A volume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with private, and public felicry. Let it simply be 
asked, where is the security for property, for reputa* 
tion, far life, if the sensj of religious obligation Desert 
the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation jut 
courts of justice ^ and let us with caution indulge the s 
Silppositioiij that morality can be maintained with* 
out religion. Whatever may be conceded to the it. An. 
ence of refined education on minds' of peculiar struc- 
tuae; reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religi- 
ous principle. 'Tim substantially true^ that virtue or 
morality ia a necessary spring of popular government* 
The rule indeed exends with more or less force to eve- 
ry species of free govervnv nt Who that is a sincere 
friend to it can look with i» difference upon attempts to 
shake the fviumjatioft of the fabric? i& 

Prom«>t«*. then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutims for the general. diffusion. of knowledge.— «-Ia 
proportion as the structure of a government gives force • 
to public opinion, it is esienti»l thst public opinion 
aheuld be enlightened. As a very important *ouree Qf 
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strength and security, cherish public eredit, one me* 
thod of prtserviug it is to use it as sparingly as^posst- 

J We ; avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating peace; 

I bat remembf ring also that timely disbursements to 
prepare for danger, frequently prevent much greater 
dja horsemen ts 'to repel it; avoiding likewise the ktm 
cumulations of debt, not <$nly by shunning occasions of' 
expense, but by vigorous exertions in time of peace to 
discharge the debts which' unavoiding wars have acca- ' 
sioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity the' 
burden whi-"h we ourselves ought to bear.— The exe- 
cution of these maxims belongs to you represent atfkes, ' 
but it is necessary that public opinion should co-operate. ' 
To facilitate to them the performance of their dutv, it 
is essential that you should practically bear in rmnd, 
that towards the payment of debts there must lie reve- 
nue : to have revenue there must be tix^t: that no 
taxes can be devised which are not more or less incon- 
venient and unpleasant ; that the intrinsic embarass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the proper ob- 
ject (whi-h is always a choice of difficulties) ought to 
be a decisive motive for a candid construction of the con- 
duet of the goverment in making it, and for a spirit of 
acquiescence in the measures for obtaining revenue 
which the public exig^n^i** may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all nations} 
cultivate peace and harmony with all ; religion and mo« 
rality enjon this conduct ; and einit be that good policy 
doea not rqually enjoin it ? It will be vorthy of a free, 
enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an exalted justice 
and benevolence. Who can doubt that in the course of 
time and things, the /ants of such a plan would richly* 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost'by 
a steady ab^ieranee to it ? Can it he, that Providence h*e 
set connected the permanent felicity of a nation with Up 
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virtual The expeclmwit, at least, i* ceeoiTmieodeiLhx 
f very sentiment which ennobles human nature* AlaJM' 
is it rendered impossibly by its vices ? ■"'-',. / 

In the execution ofsu^h, a plan,notuMgtsmorft«*9ef> 
tial than that permanent inveterate antipaJhiea>a£sisjtt 
particular nations, and passionate attachmenUlj»r«J$}£Qt * 
should be excluded, and that in. place o£ them juafc ajJat 
amicable feeliajjs towards allsnould be cultivated. The ■ 
notion, which Utdulgea. towards another an habitiual 
hatred, *>r aft habitual fondness, U }a aome degtee-.*, 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection* 
either of stolen sufficient to lead it satrap from its doty 
as its interest* Antipathy in orife nation, a^auistjoseib^ 
disposes each more readily to offer insult and injury, tjo 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage,, and. to» be haughty 
and intractable, when accidental or trifling oocssjooa,of ' 
<U*pute occur. Hence frequent coMisions. obstinate <n- 
vtnoraedaad bloody contests. The notion prompted l$f 
ill will and resentment, sometime* impels to war the 
government, contrary to the beat calculations, of pjoUdy i 
The government sometimes participates in the nation- 
al propensity, and. adopts through passion whajtreaaoa 
would reject % at other times, it makes the animosity o£ 
tjie nation- subservient to project* of hostility inati j»Xe4 
by pride, ambition and other sinister and pernicious} 
motives. The pence often, sometimes perhaps the li- 
berty of nations has been the victim. 

So likewise s> passionate attachment of one nation &T 
another produces a ya? iety of evils.— ^Sympathy f*w? the 
favourite nation, facilitating the illusion of an imagine- ■• 
ry common interest, incases where no real common, in* 
t»rest exists* and infusing into one the enmities of the 
other, betrays the former into a partteipttion in the Qu*r- j 
rels and wars of the Utter, without adequate induce- J 
meat or justification, it leads also to concessions to 
the favourite nation of privileges denied to others J % 
u ))ich is apt doubly toinjure the nation making the COOi 
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cession* ;l»y nnnecessarily parting with wlrat oil gut ttf 
nave been retained ; and by exciting jealousy, ill will, 
aad a disposition to retaliate, in the partiea from whom 
^qual privileges a*e withheld : And it gives to ambi- 
-lioot* corrupted, or deluded citizens(who devote them- 
•selves, to the favorite nation) facility to betray, or sacri- 
fice the interests of their country, without odium, tome* 
'times even with popularity * gilding with the app. ar* 
snoe of a virtuous 6er.se of obligation, a commendable 
'deference for pubiio opinion; or a laudable seal for pub- 
lic.good, the baae or foolish corapliancea of ambition, 
corruption or infatuation. 

A & avenue* to foreign influence hi innumerable ways, 
such attachments are particultrly alarmiiTg to the truly 
enlightened and independent patriot. How many oppor- 
tunities do they •fford to tamper with domestic factions, 
tapnsctiee the arts of seduction, to mislead public opin- 
ton, to influence or awe the public councils ! Such an 
attachment of small or Weak* towards* great and power* 
fill nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the 
\latter. Against the insiduous wiles of foreign idfluence, 
. (I conjure ynu to believe me* fellow citizens) the jealou- 
sy of a free people ou^ht to be const antl* awake » 
stone history and experience prove th at foreign influence 
is>oa> of the moat baneful foes of republican government. 
But thatjealousy, to be useful, must be impartial : eWo 
it becomes the instrument of the very influence to be *- 
voided, instead of a defence against it-^Excessive par- 
tiality for one jbreign nation, and excessive dislike of 
An other, cause these whom they actuate, to see dan- 
. ( ger otdy on one side and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other. Heal patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of the tavorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious $ while its tools and dupes 
.usurp the applause sad confidence of the people* to sur- 
render tfeeir interests. The great rule of conduct for 
us, in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending ear 
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«ommtreial relations, jto have. with them as little poli- 
tical connection as possible. So far as we have al* ' 
ready farmed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good fajlth. — Here let ua atop., 

Europe has § set of primary interests, which to \ia 
have none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must 
be engaged in frequent controversies, the can sea of j 
which are essentially foreign to oar concerns. Hence, 
therefore, it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves 
.by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes of her poli- 
tic*» |o the ordinary combinations and collisions of her 
friendships, or enmities. Our, detached am) distant 
situation invites ana enables us to pursue a different 
course. Jf w.- remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off, when we may de- 
fy material injury from externa) anoyance ; when we 
may take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality, 
we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously 
respected ; when belligerent nations, under the impos- 
sibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not lightly i 
hazard the giving us provocation ; when we may choose 
. peace or war, as our interest, guided by justice," shaft 
counsel. j\ 

Why forego the advantages of go peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, 
by interweaving our destiny with that of any part ©f Eu- 
rope , entangle our peace and prosperity in the tolls of 
Europe au am bition, rivalsbip, interest, humor or caprice f 
'Tis our true policy to stee* clear of permanent alliances, 
with any portion of the foreign/world t so far I mean as 
we are now at liberty to do it : for let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronising infidelity to existing en- 
gagements. I hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than to private affairs, that, honesty is always • 
the best policy. I repeat it, therefore, let those engage- 
ments be observed in their genuine sense. But, in my 
opinion, it is unnecessary, and would be unwise, to ex- 



*r\& them. Taking- care always to keep ourselves, by 
jltable establishments, on a respectable defensive pos- 
ire, we may safely tniat to temporary alliances for ex- 
-avordinary emergencies, 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are re - 
arnmended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
ufr commercial policy should hold an equal and impar- 
»1 hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive fa- 
or« or preferences; consulting the natural course of 
.lings ; diffusing and diversifying by gentle means the 
t reams of commerce; but forcing nothing; eaUblish- 
%g, with powers so disposed, in order to give trade a 
table course, te define the rights of our merchants, And 
' nd to enable the government to support them, conven. 
tonal rules of intercourse, th«> best that present circum- 
stances and mutual opinion will permit, but temporary, 
. nd liable to be from time to time abandoned or varied, 
s experience and circumstances shall dictate ; eonstant- 
f keeping in view, that 'tis folly in one nation to look 
Jar disinterested favors from another; that it must pay 
* nth a portion of its independence for whatever it may 
ccept under that character t that by such acceptance, 
;t may place itself in the condition of having given equi- 
alants for nominal favors* and yet of being reproached 
filh ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no 
greater error than to expect, or calcohte upon real fa- 
ors from nation to nation. *Tts aft illusion which expe- 
rience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

To offering to you, my countrymen, these counsels of 
*» old and affectionate friend, I dare not hope they will 
hake the strong and lasting impression I could wish : 
.hat they will controui the usual current of (he passions, 
or prevent pur nation from running the course which has 
hitherto marked the destiny of nations: But, iflmay\ 
even flatter myself, that they may be productive of some 
martial benefit, some occasional good j that they may 
/ipw and then recur to moderate the fury of party spirit, 



to wan* against the <miechi*& of fbcelgn intrigues, <ar»^t 
guard against the impoatiues of pretended {Mtriotism r 
this hops will be a full recompence forth* solicitude 
for your welfare, by which they have been dictated. 
How ta* in the discharge of my official duties, I h*ve . 
been guided by the principle* which h*vet>ee« deiin-4 
eated* the public records end ether evidences of say j 
conduct must witness to you and to the world. . To my- ! 
•elf, tbe assurance of my ova conscience it, that I hAv? , 
s4^eaat believed myself to be guided by them. 

2a relation to the\stiH subsisting war in Europe, my i 
proclamation of the 22<i of April, 1793, ii the index to 
my plan. Sanctioned by your approving voice aud by 
that of your represenUtiuee in both houses of congr&s** 
the spirit of that measure has continually governed met 
uninfluenced by any attempt to deter or divert me from 
it. After deliberate examination* with the«id of the 
best lights i could obtain, * was well satisfied that our 
country, finder all the jircumstencet -of the case* had* 
right to take, and w«s - bound iu duty and interest, to 
lake a neutral position. Having taken it, I determine ■ 
ed, as far as should depend upon me, to maintain it, with ] 
moderation, perseverance and firmness. 

The consideration which respects the right to hold i 
the conduct, it is net necessary on this occasion to de- 
tail. I will only observe, that according to *ny under* 
standing of the matter, that right so far from being de- 
nied by any of the Delligene nt powers has been virtual. • 
ly admitted by all. ahe duty of holdings «eutral con- 
cluct may be inferred, without any thing mete, from 
the obligations which justice and humanity impose upon 
javery nation, in cases in uhich U is free to act, to main* 
tain inviolate of peace and amity towards oilier nations* 
- The inducements of interest for observing thai conduct 
will best be refered to your own-reflecUous and experi- 
ence. -With me, a predominant motive, has been to en. 
deaior to giin Unoe- to our oouatry to , settU and filature 
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its yet recent institutions, and to progress without in- 
terruption, to that degree of strength, and consistency, 
.which is necessary to give it, humanely speaking, the 
command of its own fortune t. 

Tho* In reviewing the incidents of my administration, 
I am unconscious of intentional error : I am nevertheless 
too sensible of my defects not to think it probable that I 
may have committed many errors. Whatever they may 
be, I fervently beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate 
the evils to which they may tend 1 shall also carry 
with me the hope that my country will never cease to 
view them with indulgence ; and that after forty-five 
years of my life dedicated to its service, with an up- 
right zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be con* 
signed to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the man- 
sions of rest. Relying on its kindness in this as in the? 
other things, and actuated by fervent love towards it* 
which is so natural to a man, who views in it the native 
soil of himself and his, progenitors for several genera- 
tions ; I anticipate with pleasing expectation that re* 
treat, in which Jpfomise myself to realize, without alloy 
sweet enjoyment of partaking, in ih* midst of my fellow 
citizen*, the benign influence of j»ood laws under a Ire©, 
government— the ever favourite object of my heart, and 
the happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, la- 
bor* and dangers. 

G.WASHINGTON, 

SIR WILLIAM WALLACE** BOX. 

' Philadelphia Ith Jan. 1792. . 

. On Friday last was presented to the President of the 
United SUtes, George Washington, a Box elegantly 
. mounted with silver, and made ef the celebrated oak 
tree that sheltered the patriotic- Sir William Wal- 
lAC* of Scotland, after the aniortunate battled Falkirk 
about the year 1300. This very curious Ik characteristic 
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eat present from the Earl of Bucban, by the band of Mr. 
Archibald Robertson, a Scotch gentleman* and a portrait 
painter, who arrived in America some months ago. The 
B<>x was presented to Lord Buehan by the Goldsmith* 
tympany of Edinburgh ; from whom his Lordship re* 
quested., and obtained leave, to make it over to the Man 
wb"in he deemed move deserving of it than himself, and 
Ge* gt Washington v>a» the man. 
. We farther learn, that, Lord Buehan, has requested 
of the President, tb>t, on the event of his decease he 
Will consign the Box to that Man, in thU Count ty f whe> 
•h»U appear, in his judgment, to merit it best, upon the 
same considerations that induced him to send it to A* 
mtvKca. . , .. . • w 

Upon the Box, which is curiously wrought, is a silver 
p\*t<- with thtt following inscription : *' Prtunud by the 
QMtmiths of Edinburgh to Dmid Stewart Ermine, JRari 
of Buehan x>ith the Freedom of their Corporation, by 
their 2k*uxm— A. D. 179V* 

Copy of the Lkttex from Lord Boobak to Genera 
Washisotok, accompanying the Box* 

Dryburgh Abbey, June 28, X79t 
« Sia, 

« I had the honour to receive your Excellency's let 

jer relating to the advertisement of Or. Anderson's per 

iodieal publication in the Gazette of the United SUtes ., 

which attention to my recommendation I feel very sen 

* libly, and return you my grateful acknowledgments. < 

«*In the 2l»t-No. of that literary Miscellany, I inset, 
•ted a monitory paper respecting America, which I flat- 
ter myself, may, if attendedrto on the other aide of the 
Jktlartic, be productive of .good consequences. 

*< T<^o«e your own emphatic words, ** May that A - 
eighty stttng who rules ever the Universe— who pre. 
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areata the councils of NationsBank whose pwrndteft* 
rial aid can supply every human defect, consecrate to 
the Liberties and Happiness of the American fieople, * 
government instituted by themselves for publi< and 
private security, upon the basis of Law an i ^quvl ad. 
ministration of Justice, preserving to every individual 
a* much civil and political freedom as is consistent with 
the safety of the N.tion."— And may H* be pleased to 
continue your life and strength as long at you can be 
in any way useful to your Country! . 

44 1 have entrusted this sheet inclosed in a' Borf* 
made of Vhe Oak thst sheltered our Great Sir William 
Wallace, after the battle of F*lkirk, to Mr. Robertson 
of Aberdeen, a painter, with th<- hope of his having 
,, the' honour of delivering it into your hand ; recommend- 
ing him as an able Artist, seeking for fortune and fame) 
In the New World. This box was presented to me by 
the Goldsmith's Compsny at Edinburgh, of whom feel- 
ing my own unworthiness, to receive this magnificent- 
ly significant present. I requested and obtained I ave 
to make it over to the .man in the world, to whom I 
thought it most justly due. Into joar hands I commit 
It, requesting of you to pass it, on the event of your de- 
cease, to the Man in your own country who shall appear 
to your judgement to merit it best* upon the same con- 
siderations that have induced me to tend it to your Ex- 
cellency. 

•* I am, Sir, with the highest esteem, 

Your Excellency's most obedient, 
And obliged humble servant, 

BUCHAK. 

*' P. S.— -I beg your Excellency will have the good- 
ness to tend me your Portrait that I may place it among 
those I most honour, and I would wish it from the pen- 
oil of Mr. Robertson. I beg leave to recommend him 
to your countenance, as ho has been mentioned to a* 
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favourably by my worthy friend, Professor Ogilvie, of 
King's College, Aberdeen." 

Gen. Washington's Answer, 

Philadelphia \tt May, 1792. 
My Lord, 

"I should have had the honour of acknowledging 
sooner the receipt of your letter of the 28th of June last, 
had I not concluded to defer doing it till I could an- 
nounce to you the transmission of my portrait* whictt 
baa just been finished by Mr. Robertson (of New- York} 
who has also undertaken to forward it. The manner of 
the execution of it does no discredit I am told, to the 
Artist, of whose skill favourable mention has been made 
to me. I was further induced to entrust the 'execution 
of it to Mr Robertson, from his having informed me 
that he had drawn others for your. Lordship, and knew 
the size which best suited your collection. 

"I accept with sensibility and with satisfaction, the 
significant present of the box which accompanied your 
Xordship's letter. 

*• In yielding the tribute due from every lover of man- 
kind to the patriotic and heroic virtues of which it is 
commemorative, I estimate as I ought, the addition* 
al v: lue which it derives from the hand that sent it, and 
my obligations for the sentiments that induced the trans* 
fer. 

"I will, however, ask that you will exempt me ; >om 
the compliance with the request relating, to its eventu- 
al destination. 

*' In an attempt to executor your wish in this particu* 
lar, I should feel embarrassment from a just oinparis* 
on of relative pret ntations, and fear to risk injustice 
by to marked a preferance. 
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*' With sentiments of the truest esteem and eon 
\ aideration, I remain your Lordship's most obedt* 

j ent servant, v 

Ziirlof Bucharu y G. WASHINGTON? 

Extract from,&m'. Wa*hington*$ Wili/. 

t . Item— To the Earl of Buchan I recommit > * the Bo* 
.. made of the Q\k that sheltered the brave Sir Wtyliairi 
' Wallace >fter |bfe battle of gMkirk,'* presented to me) 
I by his Lordship in terms too flittering for me to repeat* 
\ with & request " to pass it oa the event of my decease, 
to the man in my country who appeared to merit it bestg 
' upon the same conditions that have induced him to grnd 
[ it to me —Whether easy or not, to select the Man who 
: might comport with bis Lordship's opinion in this res? 
[' * pect, is not £>r.mt; to gay : but conceiving that no iis- 
\ .position of this valuable curiosity can be more eligible 
^ then the re-commitment of it tortus own cabinet, agree* 
r ably to the original design of the Goldsmiths' Compa* 
[ ny of Edingburgh, who presented it to him, an:i, at hi* 
request consented that it should be transferred to noe— 
| do give and bequeath the same to his Lordship ; and 
in case of his decease to his heir, with my jgreatful 
thanks for the distinguished honour of presenting it to 
me, and more especially tor the favourable sentiments 
with which he accompanied it. 

CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON, 

(By a Scotch Traveller.) 

• In Ho one thing has the world been so much deceived, 
as to the article of what iscoramoDry culled Great Men. 
Most of them, upon a nearer, and: closer inspection/ 
have been found to be either great hypocrites, or great 
robbers \— Not to the man whose character it now at. 

• • • * 
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temptedto be delinetted.— Whether in public oriit pri - 
rate, he wu still the same f' and In that humble, but 
useful ami honourable employment, a Farmer, he point* 
ed the way to Fortune, as, in hi* public capacities, he 
sW pointed the way to Fame | eminently proving-, in 
hi* own person, the difference between a system of me- 
thod and economy, and a course of* idleness and dWei- 
ftitioo. 

By his regular and economical conduct, Mr. Wash- 
ington, became one of the extensive aud opulent F»r- 
tners on the continent. He had about 10 000 acres or 
land atached to his seat of Mount Vernon, whete he 
combined theory wltfi practice, and, by successive im- 
provements, rendered his grounds highly productive. 
Including his household servants, and those who work- ; 
ed upon the farm, he daily maintained about one thou- 
sand persons, all of whom moved and acted according 
to the rules of a strict, but beneficent system. Like a . 
well-regulated clock, die whole machine moved in per- 
fect time and order— The effects were, that he was, 
completely mdependsnt, ana died posst s»ed of a. gresjn, 
property.— It does not appear that Mr. Washington** 
education was either classical or extensive * a know* 
ledge of English language, with a portion of geography 
end mathematics* seem to have been the whole of his 
juvenile improvements. Altho* his grammatical in- * 
structions could not be very accurate, he notwithstand- 
ing, attained by dint of study and observation, a pro- 
ficiency in the writing of English, smooth, uniform, and 
even dignified— he wrote in a style that hssexorted the 
approbation of the most fastidious critics. He is an 
eminent proof, that a man may become an able Gene- 
ral without having read Caesar in the original, and an, 
able politician without having studied either the, Greek 
or Roman Authors. 

With a tall m ajestic person, and a manly countenance, 
he had * strong but well-governed mind— his pcrcep- 
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i Itofts were not quick, but, when once lie did tike t po- 
K aition, it was generally well chosen^ and firmly adhered 
! to— Neither wit toor vmcity bright' ned his features ; 
it was a face of care, of thought, and of caution ; all was 
calmness and deliberation— Washington's great ^ forte 
was prudence, or discretion ; it covered hi^i like a 
shield in the hour ofdanger, and it wai his sure guide in 
the day of prosperity i by this single talent, he acquired 
all his wealth. anoSobtained all •* his celebrity.— Whilst 
j[ he fulfiled all the relative duties, he w*s obedient to 
| every temper *te tute, and every roorsl principles, and 
knowing Us v*st importance both t*» individual and ihu 
> tional happiness, he paid a proper respect to the obser- 
V vanees of Religion. ' , 
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WILLIAM WARNER, 

Corner of Gay arid Market-streets, 

BALTIMORE : 

Ha* constantly on hand, cm excellent assortment 
of CHAP and CHILDREN BOOKS, viz. 

Adventures "of Robison Crusoe 
j ^ of Sinbad the Sailor 

« ■ of Captain Robert Boyle , 

Academy of Compliments 
^rt of Legerdemain 
» ■ Boxn§g 

Ancient Fables * 

Merry Jester 

Bafbauid's Lessons, in French" 

— ^ , in English , 

Baron Trenk * 

Baptist Catechism * 
Black Castle * 

Book of Knowledge 
Complete Fortune Teller 
Charles Grandisolt 

Conquest of Mexico - s . ,. 

Catechism of Nature * . «* 

Complete tetter Writer 
.Clarissa Harlowe ."' * , 
"Columbian Songster 
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Divine Emblems 
Devotional Exercises *' 
Death of Abel 
Dream Book ' y 

Esqp's Fables * 
Economy of Human Life 
Father's Legacy 
Fair Rosamond * 

Female Policy 
Funny Companion 
Grand Mother's Stories 
JHistorybfLord Nelson 

. -of Pamela * 
of the 12 Caesars 



of Little Jack 
-of Hamel Clement : ,. 

-of Wise Masters - 
Mistresses, , 



_— -of Valentine and Orson 

Irish Songster 

life of Washington 

Benjamin FranJjlin 
Joseph and his Brethren 
>fLazy Lawrence 

Methodist Hymns 

Memorial for v Children * 

Moil Flanders * 

Nautical Songster 

New Token for Children 

Nightingale Songster - 

Prompter 

Principles of Politeness 
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Sfick Random 
I abin Hood - 

r tepfcerd of Salisbury Plain 
j; jven Champions of Christendom 
P epheo Burroughs 
\ ales of the Fairies ' 
temporal Things Spiritualized r # : j 

Wealthy Farmers 
'; oiJthful Jester 
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